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Texas retail sales are now measured by the Bureau of Business Research on new index 
bases described in an article beginning on page 15 of this isssue. Index charts illustrate the 


trends of several important fields of retailing inTexas. Adjusted for seasonal variation, the indexes 
are based on 1947-49 = 100. 
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The Business Situation in Texas 


Texas business edged upward by 1% in September, 
regaining a narrow margin of the ground lost during the 
midsummer lull. Most of the improvement was at the 
consumer level. Weakness in the industrial segments of 
the economy was barely more than offset by the slight 
rise in retail sales and the upswings in building permits 
and freight carloadings. Changes in components of the 
index of business activity and in the composite index are 
detailed in the table below. 


INDEX OF TEXAS BUSINESS ACTIVITY AND COMPONENT SERIES 
(adjusted for seasonal variation, 1947-49 = 100) 




















Sept Aug Percent 
Indexes Weight 1953 1953 change 
INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
IID siicSncrulctitasasnirniniseitencnias 100.0 141* 140 + 1 
Total electric power consumption —._ 3.0 215 228 — 6 
Crude runs to stills 3.9 123 130 — 6 
Crude petroleum production 8.1 124 129 — 4 
Urban building permits, adjusted for 
price chang 9.4 111* g1* + 22 
Miscellaneous freight carloadings — ~~ 10.0 101 96 + 5 
Industrial electric power consumption.___ 14.6 206 216 — 6 
Retail sales, adjusted for price changes. 51.0 136* 184% + 1 





*Preliminary. 


The base period of these indexes has been shifted to 
the three postwar years 1947-1949, for the prewar pe- 
riod 1935-1939 is now too far away to serve adequately 
as a point of reference for the index numbers. This shift 
moves the Bureau’s indexes to the same base used by 
federal statistical agencies. 


The behavior of the components of Texas business dur- 
ing September is consistent with the changes that have 
been taking place in recent months, both in Texas and 
throughout the United States. Although consumer income 
in genera] remains high and consumers are continuing 
to spend it rather freely, business investment in both 
capital goods and inventory shows signs of slowing down, 
and government expenditures are being cut back. 


Purchases by consumers constitute a very large part of 
business in Texas, and it is natural for a great deal of 
interest to be displayed in this phase of business. But 
consumer expenditures are relatively passive in their 
effect on business, for they are less a cause of change 
than a reflection of the level of consumer disposable 
income. The most dynamic elements of the business sit- 
uation are the investment-type expenditures of business 
concerns; changes in these expenditures have an imme- 
diate and powerful effect on the overall level of busi- 
ness, and eventually they are reflected in the volume of 
consumer income and consumer expenditures. 

Industrial activity in Texas, as measured by the con- 
sumption of industrial electric power, fell 5% in Sep- 
tember. This decline left the level of the index 11% 
above September of last year but 8% below the peak 
reached last January. 


The drop in the industrial portion of Texas business 
parallels the national trend. The index of industrial pro- 
duction compiled by the Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System declined from 236 in August to 234 
in September. All of the decline was in durable goods 


Texas Business Activity 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 = 100 
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and minerals, with nondurable goods remaining un- 
changed. Since the peak in March the durable-goods por- 
tion of the index has declined from 328 to 307 while the 
nondurable-goods index declined from 201 to 197. New 
orders of manufacturers declined 6% between July and 
August, and sales of manufacturers declined 4%. Em- 
ployment in durable-goods manufacturing and average 
weekly hours worked have also been falling since sum- 
mer. 

The amount of decline in industrial activity, both in 
Texas and in the remainder of the nation, has not yet 
been large enough to be significant, but the major rea- 
son for the decline is indicative of the trend to come. 
Capital expansion programs of many manufacturers are 
being completed, and any slackening in this type of 
business expenditures has a depressing effect on all lines 
of activity. So long as the rate of capital expansion in 
Texas rose, it was tremendously stimulating to business, 
but the signs that future expansion will be at a slower 
rate are multiplying. 

Business expenditures for new plant and equipment 
during the third quarter of 1953 were at a record high, 
according to estimates by the Department of Commerce 
and the Securities and Exchange Commission. But fur- 
ther estimates, based on investment plans reported by 
businesses, point toward a fourth-quarter decline from 
the high July-September level. 





New Base for Economic Indexes 


Beginning with this issue, all major indexes used to 
gauge the levels of various business activities in 
Texas will be expressed in terms of average condi- 
tions during the years 1947-49 rather than the previ- 
ous 1935-39 base period. The sharp changes that this 
shift causes in the numerical values of the indexes 
do not invalidate month-to-month or year-to-year 
comparisons within any individual index series. 











Anticipated expenditures for 1954 are subject to many 
changes, but most forecasts look for a fairly substantial 
reduction. An important element in the prediction for 
capital-goods industries is the decline in the defense 
spending rate. Because of the great importance of mili- 
tary spending to Texas industrial activity, expected re- 
duction in the rate of deliveries will inevitably have an 
effect on the Texas business picture. 

Equally as important as the expansion of new plant 
and equipment is the level of construction activity. The 
figures for new housing starts continue to show a de- 
cline on a national basis and in Texas. The index of 
building permits in Texas for September was 13% below 
the highest month of 1953. While there seems to be little 
doubt that building has passed its peak, there is no gen- 
eral agreement as to how far volume will decline within 
the next year. Even though residential and industrial 
building may nearly have caught up with demand, there 
are still backlogs of many kinds of public and institu- 
tional construction. The construction industry is one that 


is likely to receive government help in the event that 
business volume should suffer a serious reduction. 

Consumer durable-goods businesses are generally show- 
ing the effects of a reduction in consumer demand. The 
automobile industry will probably turn in the second 
best production year in history, but some future reduc- 
tion seems inevitable. All consumer durable goods seem 
to be feeling the same market pressures as automobiles, 
and taken as a group these industries are extremely im- 
portant in determining the total volume of business. 

Consumer nondurable-goods industries have been hold- 
ing production at about the same levels throughout the 
year, but sales are not holding up quite so well. This 
means that inventories continue to increase, although the 
rate of increase has slowed down. This trend in inven- 
tories offers more danger to the immediate level of busi- 
ness than changes in business investment plans, since any 
sudden attempt of businessmen to reduce inventories 
would bring about drastic cuts in production. Any start 
of a downward movement might become a spiral in which 
reduced production would curtail consumer incomes, 
which would in turn bring about further decline in de- 
mand, 

The reduction in government spending reacts in the 
same manner as a decline in business investment, but 
no one seems to doubt that if a serious drop in business 
should occur, government spending would be increased 
to try to make up for some of the reduction in business 
and consumer spending. There is disagreement among 
economists as to the extent to which government policies 
can prevent a serious decline in business activity, but 
there is little disagreement on the proposition that the 
voters expect the party in power to prevent a severe 
depression. 

The combined effect of the reduced volume of business 
and the loosening of credit has relieved to a consider- 
able degree the shortage of funds that had become notice- 
able by last summer. Further easing of credit may be 
expected in the future, especially if the business situa- 
tion should suddenly become worse. 


Bank Debits in Texas 
Index ¢ Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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The index of bank debits continued to follow closely 
the trend of the composite index of Texas business. Sep- 
tember registered an increase of 1% over August, but 
the general direction of the index has been downward 
since early summer. 


Joun R. Stockton 
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CONSTRUCTION 


Residential-nonhousekeeping building climbs. 
The total value of building permits issued in Texas in- 
creased by 22% from August to September. For the most 
part, this upturn was caused by the issuance of a $9,350,- 
000 permit for the new Hotel Statler in Dallas. But even 
without this large permit, an overall increase of 2% would 
still have occurred rather than the normal 1% seasonal 
decline. 


Value of Urban Building Authorized in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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Construction workers have been the second largest group 
involved in recent Texas labor-management disputes, ac- 
cording to the Texas Employment Commission; only the 
communications industry group has exceeded them. At the 
peak, 6,218 construction workers were involved. Settle- 
ments brought the figure down to 3,468 still off the job by 
the first week of October. This decrease undoubtedly helped 
reverse the trend of Texas building permit values, which 


had been consistently downward since June. 


VALUE OF CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED 
Source: Dodge Statistical Research Service 








January-September 

















Type of Sept Percent 
construction 1953 1953 1952 change 
Value (thousands of dollars) 
ALL CONSTRUCTION... 140,743 872,817 982,112 — 11 
ALL BUILDING _..._ 121,318 707,372 756,112 — 6 
Residential 30,760 360,236 423,230 — 15 
Nonresidential _—.._.___. 90,558 347,136 332,882 + 4 
PUBLIC WORKS AND 
vase 19,425 165,445 226,000 — 27 








Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Notes on the Industrialization of Texas 
Series | 


Twenty articles originally printed in the Texas Busi- 
ness Review are now available in this anthology of 
Texas industrial news covering the years since I951. 
The collection includes information on tourism and 
transportation in Texas, the metals and chemical in- 
dustries of the state, population trends, and general 
reviews of industrialization. The price is fifty cents. 
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The overall $10,489,000 increase (+22% ) from August 
to September in value of Texas building permits issued 
was a result of gains of $10,087,000 in nonhousekeeping 
residential building, $684,000 in housekeeping residential, 
and $98,000 in nonresidential building. These increases 
were offset to a negligible extent by a $380,000 decline in 
additions, alterations, and repairs. 

The number of new urban dwelling units authorized in 
Texas during September made a very slight comeback, in- 
creasing to 3,101 from 3,005 in August, the smallest month- 
ly number authorized in nearly two years. 

Publicly financed building declined during the first nine 
months of this year, both absolutely and as relatively to 
privately financed building. The value of publicly financed 


ESTIMATED VALUE OF BUILDING PERMITS ISSUED 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








January-September 

















Sept Percent 
Classification 1953* 1953 1952 change 
CONSTRUCTION CLASS Value (thousands of dollars) 

ALL PERMITS -.— 57,446 522,271 482,174 + 8 

New construction . 50,699 456,606 421,012 + 8 
Residential 38,878 288,404 297,621 — 8 
Housekeeping - 22,994 270,788 295,519 — 8 
One family eS 21,743 258,051 272,346 — 56 
Multiple family —.__. 1,251 12,737 23,173 — 46 
Nonhousekeeping -... 10,884 17,616 2,102 +738 
Nonresidential —............. 16,821 168,202 128,391 + 36 
Additions, alterations, and 

repairs -.... 6,747 65,665 61,162 + 7 
CITY-SIZE GROUP (1940) 

ALL PERMITS . 57,446 522,271 482,174 + 8 
Over 100,000 . 80,944 255,416 212,227 + 20 
50,000 to 100,000 _.. 10,087 96,105 86,239 + 11 
25,000 to 50,000 _.... 3,342 41,384 49,081 — 16 
Under 25,000 _. 13,128 129,366 134,627 — 4 





Federal contracts are excluded. 


*Preliminary. 


buildings for which construction contracts were awarded 
in January—September 1953 amounted to only 28% of the 
total value of all buildings compared to 34% for the first 
nine months of last year. 


Building costs at record high. The Engineering 
News-Record building cost index (1913100) for Dallas 
reached 397 in September, up 3% from June and 4% 
above September of last year. Dallas is the only Texas city 
covered in this construction cost survey. The average value 
of the building cost indexes for the 20 U. S. cities surveyed 
was 436.2 in September, down negligibly by 0.2% from 
August but up by 2% from June and by +3% from Sep- 
tember 1952. The outlook is for stability in building costs 
until next spring, when the next round of wage bargaining 
will begin. 

Higher value of building permits. The value of 
building permits issued in Texas during the first nine 
months of 1953 was 8% above the same period last year. 


After allowing for increases in building costs and a lower 
value of federal contracts awarded, however, the estimated 
physical volume of urban building authorized has been at 
approximately the same as last. 

The 8% overall rise in dollar value of building permits 
issued during the first three quarters was a result of the 
following changes in important types of building: resi- 
dential housekeeping, —8% ; residential nonhousekeeping. 
+738%; nonresidential, +36%; and additions, altera- 
tions, and repairs, +-7%. The 8% decrease in residential 
housekeeping offset all but 8% of the increases in other 
categories because it accounts for nearly 60% of all build- 
ing. 

Building values in large Texas cities were up for the 
first nine months of 1953, but the opposite trend has been 
felt in cities with less than 50,000 population. The follow- 
ing changes took place in the various city-size classes: 
over- 100,000, +-20% ; 50,000-to- 100,000, +-11% ; 25,000- 
to-50,000, —16% ; and under-25,000, —4%. 


Permit values for leading cities. Changes from Au- 
gust to September in value of building permits issued in 
the five largest Texas cities were as follows: Houston, 
—11%; Dallas, +130%; San Antonio, +22%; Fort 
Worth, +14%; and Austin, +43%. 

Lamesa had the biggest relative increase in value of 
building permits issued during September compared to 
August (-+3,317%), followed by Brenham (-+1,899%). 
Big Spring (+460%), Borger (+442%), and Nacog- 
doches (+368%). 

The city leading the state in per capita value of building 
permits issued during September was Irving, with $389.16 
per person. Other top cities: Arlington ($141.58), Pasa- 
dena ($71.65), Alamo Heights ‘($62.00), Trinity 
($58.91), and Dallas ($37.50). : 

It is unusual for one of the largest cities in the state to 
appear in the ranks of the first ten cities in per capita value 
of building permits issued. The last time this occurred 
was in June, when Houston was in sixth position with 
$35.66 per person. Average municipal per capita building 
in the state for September was $13.70 compared to $11.36 
in August. 


RicHarp C. HENSHAW, Jr. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Economic Statistics of Texas: 
1900-1952 


Business Leaflet No. 6 
Alfred G. Dale and Frank T. Cadena, 


Research Associates in the Bureau of Business Re- 
search have collaborated in the collection of sta- 
tistical data outlining the development of mineral 
and agricultural production, industry, commerce, 
and other phases of Texas business for the first half 
of the century. Price, twenty-five cents. 
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RETAIL TRADE 


Sales slowed but hopes high. In many localities mer- 
chants are expecting record holiday trade, even though 
sales tapered off somewhat after a record summer's busi- 
ness. For nearly every week since April 1952, sales in- 
creases in the Gulf Southwest have exceeded those for the 
nation as a whole. But trade slumped below the national 
average increase during the latter third of September and 
the first half of October. Later sales reports are more 
favorable. But October faces a hurdle, for October 1952 
topped that month of 1951 by an average of 11% in Texas. 
November volume should be easier to maintain, since a 
gain of only 3% was recorded last year. 


Retail Sales in Texas 
index © Adjusted for seasonal voriation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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Consumers’ buying continues at near-record rates, but 
peak incomes are leveling off because of lost overtime and 
some layoffs in manufacturing, reduced oil allowables, and 
smaller farm incomes. Consumers’ personal savings have 
declined within the past year from 8.2 to 6.8% of income 
after taxes. Whereas apparel sales across the nation re- 
corded one of the largest sales advances over 1952, they 
slipped (—5%) on the whole in Texas. 

Merchants’ buying at the wholesale markets reflects a 
cautious optimism. Business inventories are high, especial- 
ly in automobiles and other durables; but their rate of in- 
crease has slowed considerably in two months. Stocks 
still could prove excessive should expected high holiday 
sales fail to reach the cash register. After a sluggish early 
September when initial orders were small and hesitant, 
buying became more brisk in reorders of apparel and 
broader purchasing of holiday goods. The new synthetic 
fabrics are gaining strongly over cotton and rayon. Al- 
though little higher than a year earlier and still on a short- 
commitment basis, appliance sales are hopefully expected 
to make a sharp upturn. Furniture manufacturers’ orders 
are about 7% higher than a year ago. Slowing of new starts 
in residential construction will tend, however, to reduce 


ESTIMATES OF TOTAL RETAIL SALES 








Percent change 


Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Jan-Sept 1953 





Sales 
(mils of dols) 


Sept Jan-Sept 








Type of from from from 
store 1953 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 Jan-Sept 1952 
TOTAL ........ 812.4 1,844.0 + 2 + 3 + 9 
Durable goods _.... 277.8 2,626.4 — 6 — 1 + 6 
Nondurable goods _. 584.6 4,717.6 + 6 + + 10 





RETAIL SALES TRENDS 


Source: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 














Percent change 
Number of 
reporting Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Jan-Sept 1953 
establish- from from from 
Group ments Sept 1952 Aug 1952 Jan-Sept 1952 
KIND OF BUSINESS 
DURABLE GOODS 
Automotive stores —.......... 267 + 19 — 1 + 19 
Furniture and household 
appliance stores _......... 143 — 10 — 2 — 2 
Jewelry stores 00.0... 85 — 2 — 1 — 2 
Lumber, building material, 
and hardware stores _..... 301 — 12 + 1 — 8 
NONDURABLE GOODS 
Apparel stores ___. lea ad 219 — 4 + 15 + 2 
Drag tore ——.........-....... 159 + 4 x + 2 
Eating and drinking places 105 —- 2 — 1 —- 2 
Filling stations +991 + 8 + 4 + 4 
Florists — he AEN SE RD ae 40 — 10 + 6 — 2 
Food stores _.. Jciinse + 6 + 6 + 4 
General merchandise stores 195 — 6 + 2 — 1 
Liquor stores — 16 — 4 + 1 + 8 
Office, store, and school 
supply dealers : 86 + 6 + 23 + 1 
CITY-SIZE CLASS (1950) 
Over 250,000 ... 1,867 x + 4 + 4 
100,000 to 250,000 cconniapace aD + 4 + 3 + 8 
50,000 to 100,000 _. 226 + 1 + 6 + & 
25,000 to 50,000 850 + 2 x + 6 
Under 2,500 118 — 6 — 6 — 8 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


demand for furniture, furnishings, and appliances. Food 
purchasing has shown a slow but steady upturn. Deliveries 
in most lines are reported to be prompt, but delays are ex- 
pected a little later. Buyers are still canvassing the markets 
for promotional goods as retailers continue numerous pro- 
motions. Do-it-yourself kits are receiving broad attention. 
There is some talk of less expensive “stripped-down” mo- 
dels of appliances. Business loans are not appreciably 
easier to obtain. 


Businessmen talk considerably about an expected re- 
cession in trade. But their plans and actions on the whole 
show a high confidence regarding business in the five to 
eight months immediately ahead, except in areas where in- 
come has been appreciably reduced by local conditions. 
Many are planning toward a hoped-for increase of 5 to 8% 
in sales to offset the expected shrinkage in consumers’ in- 
comes from defense-related industries. Adjustment or 
“shaking out” appears to be proceeding on an individual 
industry basis, with no concerted threat to consumer in- 
come or general retailing prospects. 


Texas retailing in September. Reporting by cities, 
295 Texas department and apparel stores averaged an in- 
crease of +8% over August but slipped —5% from 
September 1952. Sales roughly equalled last year for the 
nine months, January-September. Among the 32 cities int 
cluded, only one (Brownwood, +6%) topped September 
1952, although 26 bettered August. Nine were ahead of 
January-September 1952, led by Brownwood (+8%), 
Houston, Marshall, and Sherman (each +6%). 
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Of 41 cities reporting enough retailers of various types 
to be listed individuall: , 29 bettered August, 13 — 
September 1952, and 21 were ahead of January-September 
1952. Best showings in the September-to-September com- 
parison were at Longview (+49%), Denison (+23%). 
Brownwood, Corpus Christi (each +16 %), Denton 
(+15%), Taylor (+11%), Dallas, Port Arthur, and 
Wichita Falls (each +9%). Comparing the January-Sep- 
tember periods, leading increases were at Longview 
(+40%), Denison (+17%), Corpus Christi (+14%), 
Austin, Paris, (each +13%), Denton (+12%), and Tay- 
lor (+11%). 

By lines for September 1953 over September 1952, sales 
of apparel stores increased moderately in Houston 
(+6%) but decreased in Amarillo (—28%), Port 
Arthur (—27%), Waco (—20%), Corpus Christi 
(—16%), Austin, Lubbock (each —13%), El Paso, and 
Fort Worth (each —11%). Automotive stores gained 
volume in Fort Worth (+64%), Dallas (+53%), Port 
Arthur (+38%), Corpus Christi (+36%), El Paso 
(+31%) and Beaumont (+21%) but lost in Houston 
(—15%) and San Antonio (—14%). Food stores varied 
between increases in Port Arthur (+13%), Galveston 
(+12%), Austin, and Dallas (each +5%) and a de- 
crease of 5% in San Antonio. Drug stores gained 14% in 
El Paso and 5% each in Houston, Port Arthur, and San 
Antonio but fell in Amarillo (—12%) and in Dallas 
(4%). Office supply stores were ahead 16% in Dallas 
but behind 13% in Amarillo. 


CREDIT RATIOS IN DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 














Credit Collection 
ae sad ratios* ratiost 
ocnenttie Sept Sept Sept Sept 

Classification stores 1953 1952 1953 1952 

ALL STORES ........ # 76 65.7 66.6 36.0 37.1 

BY CITIE 
REE a 5 62.1 60.1 45.5 49.8 
See eens 3 44.5 44.0 37.6 88.8 
Corpus Christi _ 3 62.3 62.2 81.9 41.1 
NG asses irtttassins 11 70.8 76.8 88.0 39.5 
i aa 3 59.1 58.1 28.4 81.2 
Fort Worth _...... 5 64.7 64.6 37.5 38.2 
Galveston _........... 3 52.3 55.4 46.2 43.7 
eR 8 64.9 63.4 $1.0 30.1 
San Antonio —............. 6 63.4 62.7 42.5 41.1 
Waco De haaaliiase 5 60.1 60.1 46.5 52.4 
Others ......... 24 59.5 57.8 40.6 43.3 

BY TYPE OF STORE 
Department stores (over $1 

ee | | 66.6 68.1 34.8 35.9 
Department stores (under $1 

RUNIIN 2 nee ccicns, RD 47.6 46.5 42.0 42.9 
Dry goods and apparel stores... 5 73.0 73.9 53.0 50.3 
Women’s specialty shops .... 7 62.7 61.1 89.6 40.8 
Men’s clothing stores —............ ll 64.5 62.4 47.0 61.1 

BY VOLUME OF NET SALES (1952) 
Over SRG ..................... BF 67.0 68.3 34.9 36.1 
$1,500,000 to $3,000,000 ........ 7 62.8 60.9 49.5 45.6 
$500,000 to $1,500,000 0... 21 58.7 58.5 45.2 48.5 
$250,000 to $500,000 —.......... 12 38.3 36.2 39.1 40.8 
Less than $250,000 ............ 13 48.3 45.2 41.6 43.0 





*Credit sales as a percent of net sales. 
t+Collections during the month as a percent of accounts unpaid on the 
first of the month. 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 








Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 








Sept Aug Sept from from 
City 1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 

TOTAL* .-$5,569,022 $5,190,253 $5,396,542 + 3 + 7 
Bastrop ............... 1,862 1,431 1,489 — 9 — 65 
Bay City ............ 8,066 6,952 7,902 + 2 + 16 
Belton .......... 4,233 4,886 5,645 — 256 — 13 
Brady 3,414 8,444 3,887 — 12 — 1 
Brownfield ‘ 6,178 4,929 5,827 + 6 + 26 
Cameron _.......... 6,344 3,638 4,046 + 57 + 74 
Childress 8,939 3,755 7,965 — 54 + 65 
Cisco _... 4,129 2,310 3,587 + 15 + 79 
Cleburne . 10,375 9,267 9,413 + 10 + 12 
Coleman 4,454 5,027 4,480 — 1 — 11 
Crystal City 2,192 2,561 2,103 + 4 —14 
Cuero ..._... 3,956 4,061 3,577 + il — $3 
El Campo 7,345 7,548 7,166 + 2 — 3 
Gainesville .. 8,024 8,631 8,161 — 2 — 7 
Gatesville ‘ 2,960 2,883 8,507 — 16 + 3 
Giddings _..... 2,398 2,576 2,164 +11 — 7 
Gilmer .......... 3,821 8,333 3,482 + 10 + 15 
Granbury 1,701 1,370 1,287 + 32 + 24 
Grand Prairie 12,126 10,914 10,778 + 13 + 11 
Hillsboro ...... 5,478 4,447 5,031 + 9 + 28 
Huntsville . 5,705 6,641 6,408 — 11 —14 
Jacksonville . 8,167 10,824 10,073 — 19 — 25 
Kenedy . 3,154 2,960 2,771 +14 + 7 
Kerrville - 8,254 7,862 7,063 +17 + 12 
Kingsville __.. 12,553 8,215 12,073 + 4 + 53 
Kirbyville _. 1,626 2,536 e — 36 
La Grange 3,970 3,109 4,286 — 7 + 28 
Littlefield 4,484 3,822 6,392 — $1 + 16 
ie .......... 1,816 1,518 1,369 + 33 + 20 
Luling 2,882 2,531 2,619 + 10 + 14 
McCamey . 2,628 2,246 2,683 — 2 + 17 
Mission —...... 5,790 4,836 5,271 + 10 + 20 
Monahans . 4,212 4,605 4,401 — 4 — 9 
Navasota 3,487 4,120 3,647 — 4 — 15 
Pasadena . 15,481 12,665 12,554 + 23 + 22 
i cele SR 11,366 6,382 8,611 + 32 + 78 
Pittsburg . waste 2,344 2,586 2,089 + 12 — 9 
Sulphur Springs . 4,922 5,903 5,530 — 11 —17 
Tee co oo 5,700 4,769 4,664 + 22 + 20 
Uvalde 6,265 5,024 6,473 — 8 + 25 
Vernon .. 71,879 7,644 9,038 — 18 + 38 
Victoria - ae 19,483 17,985 16,671 +17 + 8 
Weatherford .. 7,094 6,896 6,126 + 16 + 3 
Tamm ........... 10,566 10,340 9,699 + 9 + 2 





*The total includes receipts for cities which are listed individually 
under “Local Business Conditions,” but excludes cities which have 
incomplete data. 


Advertising linage in 32 Texas newspapers as a group 
leaped 7.4% over August and 3.3% above last Septem- 
ber. Of the 32 papers, 24 bettered August and 23 topped 
September 1952. 

Of 123 Texas cities, 84 had larger postal receipts than 
in August (total of the 123 cities, +-7%) and 80 were 
ahead of last year (total +3%). 

Sales of gasoline subject to tax totaled 263,643,000 
gallons in August, 1% over July and 6% above last 
August. Gasoline sold to the federal government amount- 
ed to 119,710,000 gallons, 1% over July and 90% higher 
than in August 1952. 


A. HamiLtton CHUTE 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


September production smaller. Texas industries 
used 6% less power in September than in August, clear in- 
dication that their production activity was off slightly from 
earlier months, as illustrated on the chart below. The Sep- 
tember industrial power index was 206, and the total elec- 
tric power index equalled 215.* 


Industrial Electric Power Use in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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National expenditures for plant and equipment, that dy- 
namic phase of the economy that represents the capital 
expansion of production facilities, are expected to be main- 
tained during the second half of 1953 at about the same 
rate as in the first half. The third quarter, however, was 
appreciably higher than the first half of the year, and the 
fourth quarter rate is expected to be correspondingly lower. 

Although data on industrial expansion in Texas are not 
compiled on a comprehensive basis, such information as is 
available suggests that the Texas pattern coincides rather 
closely with the national one. 


ELECTRIC POWER CONSUMPTION 








Percent change 





Consumption (thous of kw-hrs) 
Sept 1953 Sept 1953 











Sept Aug Sept from from 

Use 1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
TOTAL —__..._. 1,438,160 1,541,487 1,346,850 + 6 — 7 
Commercial _. 287,175 279,602 271,004 + 6 + 3 
Industrial . 617,764 652,852 555,458 + 11 — 56 
Residential _ 259,366 294,218 241,976 + 7 — 12 
Other ___ 268,865 $14,815 277,912 — 3 — 15 





Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau 
of Business Research. 


For the United States, railroad and other transportation 
companies constitute the only major groups that are not 
expanding more in 1953 than they did last year. In other 
fields, investment is expected to have increased over 1952 
by an average of 6%. Leaders in the trend are beverage 





*The newly revised indexes of electric power use in Texas are 
based on consumption during the years 1947-49; the average level 
for that period is taken to equal 100. Electric power index formulas 
used this month by the Bureau of Business Research are preliminary 
and subject to further revision in the near future; however, it is not 
anticipated that final adjustment of the formulas will bring massive 
changes in the index levels. 


manufacture (++33%), electrical machinery and equip- 
ment (+-23%), chemical products (+24%), public utili- 
ties (+15%), and petroleum and coal products (+-9%). 

Texas-Bolivia tin axis may crack. The Longhorn 
Tin Smelter at Texas City (Tin Processing Corporation), 
world’s largest and the only major tin smelter in the 


PETROLEUM AND GAS ACTIVITY 


Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts and Oil and Gas 
Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Percent change_ 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 
Sept Aug Sept from from 
Product 1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 





CARBON BLACK 
PRODUCED (value 
in thous of dols) 2,113 2,334 2,546 —17 — 9 


CRUDE OIL 
Value (thous of dols). 237,314 245,609 215,083 + 10 — 3 
Production (thous 
of bbls) _ -.......--. 88,458 86,534 83,529 x — 4 
Runs to stills 
(thous of bbls) 58,490 62,867 64,517 — 9 — 7 


NATURAL AND 
CASINGHEAD GAS 
PRODUCED (Value 
in thous of dols). 29,998 83,084 27,906 + 7 — 9 
Sulfur recovered 
(long tons) _ ae 22 1 0 +2100 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


Western Hemisphere, is currently being weighed by the 
federal government against the more efficient tin indus- 
tries of Europe and the Far East. 

Continued operation of the Texas plant depends largely 
upon factors related more closely to international poli- 
tics than to metallurgy. Tin, a relatively expensive metal. 


WELL COMPLETIONS 
Source: The Oil end Gas Journal 








September 1953* January-September 





Region Oil Gas Dry Total 1953-1952 
TEXAS 866 75 565 1,506 14,641 18,100 
North Central 330 5 237 6572. 5,455 4,122 
2) eee 2 108 874 3,830 4,022 
Panhandle 40 19 7 66 669 615 
Eastern 19 8 39 66 671 692 
Gulf Coast 111 24 86 221 2,162 1,959 


Southwest , 97 17 93 207 2,354 1,790 





*For 5 weeks ending October 8, 1953. 


has been replaced in many uses by cheaper substitutes. 
(e.g., aluminum, plastics), and extreme need for tin now 
occurs mainly in time of war. But the need then is so 
great that national security demands adequate supplies 
be available in case of emergency. 

The Longhorn Smelter was built to alleviate the tin 
famine that threatened to cripple the Western Powers 
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Crude Oil Runs to Stills in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 = 108 
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during World War II. After the war, the government- 
owned plant continued in operation primarily to build 
up a national stockpile for defense purposes. Then, in 
March 1953, the government announced that by the ex- 
piration date of current contracts (March 1954), the 
strategic storehouse of tin would be filled, unless defense 
requirements took a sharp upturn. At the time of that an- 
nouncement, the air was heavy with rumors of a Com- 
munist “peace offensive,” and these two indicators of a 
shrinking tin market pulled the prime supports from un- 
der tin prices. Since then, tin has fallen about 40 cents 
a pound, and the price is apparently still declining. 
The disadvantage of the Longhorn Smelter in the cur- 
rent tin market is painfully clear. Built to process poor- 
grade Bolivian ores, the Texas City plant costs more to 
operate on the basis of its output than any other tin 
smelter in the world. This was a secondary consideration 
during the wartime tin emergency, for the high-concen- 
tration tin mines in Malaya had fallen to Japan, and tin 
was needed for military materiel at almost any price. 


PRODUCTION OF HYDROCARBON LIQUIDS BY TEXAS GASOLINE 
AND RECYCLING PLANTS 


Source: Oil and Gas Division, Railroad Commission of Texas 








Production (thousands of barrels) 





Product May 1953 June 1953 July 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION .. . 11,455,158 11,359,077 11,666,908 








Condensate-crude -._........ : 725,886 651,651 665,983 
Gescline ......... es 6,227,415 6,440,164 6,545,627 
Butane-propane .. : ..... 4,200,039 3,980,161 4,162,026 
Other products ———.._.............. 301,818 287,101 293,272 
TOTAL GAS PROCESSED*..... 358,334 277,449 857,595 
Yield per Mcf in gallons__... 1.34 1.72 1.37 





*In millions of cubic feet. 


While the United States once more has access to Malayan 
ores, strategists point out that southeastern Asia is highly 
vulnerable to Communist conquest, and the Pacific tin 
shipping lines might again be restricted or entirely 


closed. 


Wartime tin shortage brought not only the construc- 
tion of a U.S. tin industry but also the development of 
tin substitutes. A new tin can plating process put into 
widespread use during the war cut consumption of tin 
for tinplate 25% since 1939, even though unit produc- 
tion of tinplate has risen 62% in the same period. The 





REFINERY STOCKS 
Source: The Oil and Gas Journal 








Percent change 
Stocks (thousands of barrels) 
~ Sept 1953 Sept 1953 











Area and Sept Aug Sept from from 
product 1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
UNITED STATES 
Gesciine ....._...._... 143,422 143,287 122,468 + 17 x 
Distillate —....._... 127,052 116,568 104,170 + 22 + 9 
Residual 1,912 50,912 49,014 + 6 + 2 
Kerosene 87,260 34,725 36,171 + 38 + 7 
TEXAS 
Ceaokue .—............ 25,587 24,540 20,936 + 22 + 4 
Distillate —.......... 18,297 16,610 14,612 + 25 + 10 
Residual S88, 706 8,599 9,479 — 8 + 1 
iercsoane 5,006 4,388 4,470 + 12 + 14 





Figures shown for week ending nearest last day of the month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


manufacture of brass and bronze, in fact, is the only 
outlet for tin that has increased (+171%) since 1941. 
Last year the Tin Processing Corporation at Texas City 
produced about half as much tin as the nation consumed, 
but supplementary foreign supplies were purchased to add 
to the defense hoard. With the government withdrawing 
as a major tin buyer next March, the high-cost Texas 
City plant would certainly be unable to compete with 
cheap foreign sources of tin were it not for international 
involvements that now thrust the Longhorn Smelter into 
the spotlight of intrahemisphere politics. 

The government of Bolivia depends upon tin for about 
80% of its revenues, and much of the low-grade Bolivian 
ore can be refined only in the specially designed Long- 
horn Smelter. With the anti-Yankee Communist party 
already strongly entrenched in Bolivia, international 
monetary authorities contend that U.S. purchases of tin 
ore may be the decisive factor in maintaining the sta- 
bility of the dollar-hungry Bolivian economy. And if 
the United States is to give economic aid to nations all 
over the globe, they argue, at least Bolivia is giving a 
return for the dollars in the form of tin. 

One possible solution to the problem might be the 
adoption of a new tin smelting process developed under 
the direction of Carle R. Hayward, former professor of 
metallurgy at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The new low-temperature method makes possible the use 
of poorer grades of Bolivian tin ore containing small 


Crude Oil Predectien 
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Cement Production in Texas 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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quantities of other metals, particularly iron. Formerly 
it was necessary to introduce a special iron-removal pro- 
cedure and to use coal, of which Bolivia has none, as a 
solid reducing agent. With the Hayward process, the ore 
is smelted by passing a gas through the charge. Since Bo- 
livia does produce oil and natural gas, proponents of 
the new process believe a successful smelter could now 
be built in that country. Such a shift in the processing 
phase of the industry might bring the closing of the 
uneconomical Texas City plant, but it would also relieve 
the United States of some of its responsibility as the sole 
market for low-grade Bolivian ores. Construction of a 
Hayward unit is now under discussion in La Paz, Bo- 
livia. It is claimed that the process lowers capital invest- 
ment as well as operating costs and would enable Bo- 
livia to compete effectively with any tin-producing nation 


in the world. 
RosertT H. Ryan 


MANUFACTURE OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 








Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 





Sept Aug Sept rom rom 

Product 1958 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
TOTAL PRODUCTION IN 

MILK EQUIVALENT 

(thous of Ibs) . 41,715 46,194 35,580 + 17 — 10 
Creamery butter (thous 

eis) — ane 518 620 362 + 43 — 16 
Ice cream (thous of gals) 1,666 1,642 1,960 — 15 + | 
American cheese (thous 

of Ibs) ~~ 320 421 213 + 50 — 24 
All others (thous of Ibs) 3,907 5,750 1,411 +277 — 82 











Milk equivalent of dairy products is caleulated from production data. 





Bureau of Business Research Publications 


Water Requirements Survey 
Red River Basin, Texas 


John R. Stockton, Stanley A. Arbingast and W. Bion 
Moore. 


A study of the regional economy of 25 counties in 
North Texas. Particular emphasis is given to the in- 
dustrial development potential of the area and its 
prospect of being realized. A total of 49 tables and 
1! charts and maps are included in this 180-page 
publication. The price is two dollars. 











FINANCE 


Slight declines characterize bank conditions. 
The general condition of Texas banks declined slightly 
during the four-week period ending September 30, ac- 
cording to reports received from reporting member banks 
of the Dallas Federal Reserve district. Compared with a 
year ago, however, the current status shows increases in 
most categories. 


Decrease in loan totals. The total of bank loans 
dropped during the month (from $1,782 million to $1,771 
million) to a point 1% below the level for a month earlier, 
but the total remained 7% above the comparable 1952 
total. Although this downward movement in loans is 
small, it is in sharp contrast with the strong upward 
movements that were recorded during the same period 
a year ago. 

Most of this reduction was in loans to banks, but size- 
able declines in loan totals for commercial, industrial, 
and agricultural purposes were also recorded. Reductions 


CHANGES IN CONDITION OF WEEKLY-REPORTING 
BANKS IN THE DALLAS DISTRICT 


Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System 


MEMBER 








Percent change* 


Sept 1952 








Sept 1953 Sept 1953 
from rom from 
Item Sept 1952 Aug 1953 Aug 1952 
ASSETS 
Loans and investments + 4 — 2 x 
Loans ... AOS RERIE HT + 7 — 1 + 1 
Total U.S. Government securities — 2 — 3 — 2 
Treasury bills — 26 — 19 — 138 
Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness + 73 + 27 — 9 
Treasury notes + 3 + 13 + 7% 
Bonds pene es — 14 — 13 + 1 
Other securities - eae + 12 + 2 — 1 
Reserve with Federal Reserve 
Banks __.. eee eee x + 7 x 
Cash in vaults tips + 7 0 0 
Balances with domestic banks + 16 + 5 + 9 
LIABILITIES 
Total deposits (except interbank) + 9 — 1 x 
Demand deposits (adjusted)... + 3 - 1 — 1 
Time deposits —............ + 19 x + 1 
U. S. Government deposits — 8 — 7 + 7 
Interbank deposits - + 6 + 9 + 1 
Domestic banks + 6 + 9 + 1 
Foreign banks —........................... + 22 + 10 0 
CAPITAL ACCOUNTS ... + 11 + 1 x 





*Percentage changes are based on the day nearest the end of the 
month. 
xChange is less than one half of one percent. 


were general in most commercial and industrial lines, but 
commodity dealers, sales finance companies, retail and 
wholesale trade establishments, and food and liquor man- 
ufacturers were most active in repaying loans. Grain and 
milling concerns and manufacturers of petroleum made 
stronger demands for bank credit. Demands for com- 
modity loans are expected to expand as the season pro- 
gresses. 


Decrease in bank investments. Investments in U. S. 
Government securities decreased 3% during the month 
(from $1,241 million to $1,201 million), principally as 





















































OCTOBER 1953 ll 
REVENUE RECEIPTS OF STATE COMPTROLLER FEDERAL INTERNAL REVENUE COLLECTIONS 
Source: State Comptroller of Public Accounts Source: Internal Revenue Service, U.S. Treasury Department 
September July 1-September 30 
Percent ; 
Source 1953 1952 change Percent 
_ Source 1953 1952 change 
TOTAL —.............—............-.. $50,806,286 $46,898,555 + 5 T 

Inheritance tax _.........................." 805,618 1,088,828 — 26 a EO $42,407,884 ns. 
Gross production PUNIN eos oo 197,725,138 227,088,361 — 18 
Natural and casinghead gas................._ 1,715,870 1,596,485 + 7 Employment 3,461,137 24,540,678 — 86 
Crude oil - weceteeecccensceneneeeeeee 11,072,925 10,050,813 = + 10 Withholding 188,379,034 174,045,684 ate 
Licenses and ‘fees Other 87,441,700 47,998,081 — 22 
Net motor fuel tax 9,865,818 8,387,565 + 12 FIRST DISTRICT - 228,970,152 247,505,007 — 10 
Cigarette tax and licenses... : 2,811,949 3,038,127 — 7 ete 99,643,529 126,049,997 | 
Alcoholic beverage tax and licenses. 2,425,454 2,477,770 — 2 Employment pee 126,881 144,676 cs 
Automobile and other sales taxes... 1,964,182 2,674,851 — 27 Withholding ____. 100,523,166 98,087,617 sg 
Oil and gas royalties —._........._.... 1,453,098 1,461,799 aa Other 28,676,626 28,222,717 ae $6 
Sales of commodities ............. 1,269,479 = 1,165,178 = + 8 SECOND DISTRICT. 203,036,867 204,902,827 —1 
Federal aid—highways - 2,981,800 2,953,467 te tien ; 98,081,609 100,988,864 par 
Federal aid—public welfare - 8,771,726 8,097,586 + 8 iim. 3,884,806 8,186,082 + 6 
Other nn 6,258,472 5,406,471 + 16 Withholding _... 87,855,868 80,958,067 + 9 
x | Spa hn NSE et ae oa 13,765,074 19,775,364 — 30 


the result of sales or redemptions of Treasury bills and 
decreased holdings of government bonds. This decline 
leaves the September 30, 1953, total 2% below last 
year’s figure, which also was lowered by a similar de- 
cline for the month. The reduction in holdings of Treas- 
ury bills amounted to 19% (from $148 million to $120 
million). Holdings of U.S. bonds dropped a significant 
14% (from $707 million to $616 million) reflecting prin- 
cipally the Treasury’s refunding of the 2% bonds which 
matured September 15. These declines were offset in part 
by significant gains of 27% for Treasury certificates of 
indebtedness (from $210 million to $266 million) and 
13% for Treasury notes (from $176 million to $199 mil- 
lion). 

The total of deposits other than interbank fell 1% dur- 
ing the month and was 5% greater than the comparable 
1952 figure. Demand deposits ended the four-week pe- 
riod with a decrease of about 1% (from $2,477 million 
to $2,449 million). Percentagewise, U.S. Government de- 
posits decreased most, falling a significant 7% (from 
$124 million to $115 million). Time deposits remained un- 
changed during the period. Interbank deposits continued 
to expand throughout September, gaining 9% (from $766 
million to $832 million) . 

Increase in mortgages held by insurance com- 
panies. A report recently released by the Institute of Life 
Insurance shows that Texas property owners had at the 
year’s beginning $2,228,169,000 in mortgages financed 
by life insurance companies. The loans covered 276,730 
individual mortgages, two-thirds of which were on urban 
housing. Most significant of all, the loan total represents 
an increase of 86% in the past three years and a three- 
fold increase since the end of World War II. Broken down 


BUSINESS FAILURES 
Source: Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 








Percent change 


a 1953 Sept 1953 











Sept Aug Sept from from 
1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
Number ie’ 17 6 +250 + 24 
Liabilities (thous of dolls). 1,910 1,869 178 +9738 + 40 
Average liabilities per 
failure) (thous of dols) .... 91 81 80 +203 + 12 








by types of loans the Texas total includes $220 million 
on farms, $594 million on nonfarm FHA-insured homes, 
$411 million on nonfarm properties guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration, and $1,002 million on other 
nonfarm properties. 

Continued high revenue collections. Receipts of the 
State Comptroller for the first month of the new fiscal 
year continued to run at the high rate established during 
recent months. As of September 30 the state total was’5% 
above the year-ago level ($50,896,236 collected for the 
new year as compared with $48,393,385 for last year). 
Gains and losses were mixed among the tax categories, 
but most of the gain was the result of increases of 
crude oil production taxes (+10%), motor fuel taxes 
(+12%), and federal aid for public welfare (+8%). 
Some of the gain, however, was offset by losses in income 
from inheritance taxes (—26% ) and automobile and other 
sales taxes (—27%). 

Meanwhile, Federal Internal Revenue Collections in 
Texas as a whole had declined 6% in the comparison of 
the July 1-September 30 period this year with the same 
months of 1952. In September alone, the 1953 collec- 
tions were 21% less than the $182,988,000 total for Sep- 
tember 1952. 


Raymonp V. LEsIKAR 


INDEXES OF CONSUMERS’ PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor 








Percent change 


Sept 1953 as _ 
Sept Aug Sept from 








Index 1953 1958 1952 Sept 1952 ane 1953 
ALL ITEMS ............. 115.2 115.0 114.1 + 1 p 
iin Se 114.1 115.4 — 1 x 
Apparel Latenaciniatitaetes ae 104.3 105.8 x + 1 
Housing - a 118.0 114.8 + 3 x 
Tramaportation ore .- 180.9 180.6 127.7 + 2 x 
Medical care: ———............ 128.6 121.8 118.8 + 3 + 1 
Personal care -_.... 112.9 112.7 112.1 + 1 x 
Reading and recreation cca: ao 107.6 107.3 x x 
+ 2 x 


reece ni 118.5 118.4 115.9 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Texas agricultural conditions vary. The Texas agri- 
cultural situation in late October was mixed with gloom 
and mild satisfaction. The brighter pictures come from 
those fortunate areas of the state that received timely rains 
during the year. On the darker side were regions where 
rainfall came too late, if at all—regions where drouth’s 
damage has been done with finality. 

Cotton production gains. In the more favored 
group are most Texas cotton farmers. In October the 
United States Department of Agriculture once again raised 
its estimate of the state’s cotton production for the year, 
this time to 4,050,000 bales of 500-pound gross weight. 
Only two month earlier, unfavorable weather conditions 
had led federal experts to project the crop total at 3.550.- 
000 bales. 


FARM CASH INCOME 








January-September 





Value 
(thousands of dollars) 











Percent 

Commodity 1953 1952 change 

TEXAS 1,133,527 1,383,239 — 18 
Cotton 301,690 350,829 — 14 
Cottonseed 34,786 78,238 — 56 
Wheat 38,331 58,019 — 34 
Oats 9,843 6,357 + 47 
Corn 11,312 15,613 — 28 
Grain sorghum 29,802 44,629 — 33 
Flaxseed 3,911 3,155 + 24 
Peanuts 1,315 2,731 — 52 
Rice 44,803 31,072 + 44 
Cattle 185,224 274,585 — 88 
Calves 69,165 86,801 — 20 
Hogs 55,657 60,337 — 8 
Sheep and lambs 17,882 16,557 + 8 
Wool 19,842 24,373 — 18 
Mohair 6,473 10,587 — 39 
Poultry 48,132 49,050 — 2 
Eggs 62,925 54,283 + 16 
Milk and milk products 138,132 162,046 — 15 
Fruit and vegetables 54,802 53,977 + 2 





Farm cash income as computed by the Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from 6 to 10%. This situation results from the fact that 
means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have 
not yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been 
developed for computing cash income from all agricultural specialties 
of local importance in scattered areas. This situation does not impair 
the accuracy of the index shown on page 24. 


Increased yield has mostly resulted from ideal condi- 
tions for maturing and harvesting the crop. particularly 
in the Blacklands, Northeast Texas, the Trans-Pecos region. 
and the southern High Plains. The new estimate compares 
favorably with the 1952 total of 3,750,000 bales, and it is 
about 28% above the 1942-51 average, 3,162,000 bales. 

Overproduction makes cotton controls likely. 
Higher-than-expected production, however, is not alto- 
gether favorable to the farmer. Viewed from a national 
basis, there simply has been more cotton produced than 
can be consumed at home or exported. The United States 
is expected to produce some 15,596,00 bales this year. Add 
to this figure the more than five million bales carried over 
from the 1952 crop, then subtract an estimated 9,400,000 
bales for domestic consumption and 3,200,000 for exports. 
The remainder is a sizeable potential carryover for 1954 


CARLOAD SHIPMENTS OF LIVESTOCK * 


Seurce: Bureau of Business Research in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture 








Percent change 


Sept 1953 Sept 1953 











Sept Aug Sept from from 

Classification 1953 19538 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS 2,028 2,227 5,418 — 63 — 9 
Cattle : 1,453 1,360 3,512 — 59 + 7 
Calves 308 523 740 — 58 — 41 
Hogs : poner wes 9 10 88 — 90 — 10 
Sheep idee 258 334 1,078 — 76 — 23 
INTERSTATE 1,541 1,792 4,875 — 68 — 14 
Cattle ‘ he 1,167 1,098 3,275 — 64 + 6 
Calves ; ‘ 288 422 727 — 60 — 32 
pean ces 0 0 12 —100 0 
Sheep be seiceesecadecess 86 272 861 — 90 — 68 
INTRASTATE 487 435 543 — 10 + 12 
Cattle * . 286 262 237 + 21 + 9 
Calves 20 101 138 + 54 — 80 
Hogs . 9 10 76 — 88 — 10 
Sheep 172 62 217 — 21 +177 





*Rail-car basis: cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and 
sheep, 250. 


—8,000,000 bales. Now, quota controls aimed at restrict- 
ing national production to 10,000,000 bales in 1954 appear 
likely. A grower referendum scheduled for December 15 
will approve or reject this action. But farmers have yet to 
turn down quotas. 

Livestock picture is bleak. With scattered exceptions 
the Texas livestock picture is fraught with despair. While 
many ranges are greening from early fall rains and wheat 
pastures promise good grazing in some areas, the heavy 
damages inflicted by the combined effect of drouth and 
price collapse cannot be erased. As a result of the disaster 
many drouth-area ranchmen now face the winter with 
depression-priced herds that will not bring enough on the 
market to cover the amounts bankers have loaned on them. 
And to make matters worse, the animals must be winter- 
fed with costly price-supported feed that must be bought. 

Livestock supports gain backers. Apparently the 
force of disaster has weakened the ranchers long-standing 


INDEXES OF PRICES RECEIVED BY FARMERS 
(1909-14 = 100) 














Source: Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture 
Percent chanre 
Sept 1958 Sept 1953 
Sept Aug Sept from from 
Index 1953 1953 1952 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
ALL FARM PRODUCTS 262 270 327 — 20 — 8 
ALL CROPS 246 261 313 — 21 — 6 
Food grains , 223 223 242 — 8 0 
Feed grains and hay 182 190 237 — 23 — 4 
Potatoes and sweet potatoes 190 285 320 — 41 — 83 
Fruit . 147 147 240 — 39 0 
Truck crops 804 329 484 — 37 — 8 
Cotten Satis 253 269 309 — 18 — 6 
Oil-bearing crops —__.. 255 273 3387 — 24 — 7 
LIVESTOCK AND 
PRODUCTS 282 281 346 — 18 x 
Meat animals : 273 276 383 — 29 — 1 
Dairy products . 265 259 290 — 9 + 2 
Poultry and eggs 285 275 300 — 65 + 4 
Wool -_.. oe ‘ scenes 379 348 + 7 — 2 





xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
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opposition to government supports for livestock, for in- 
terest in such a support plan has been gaining ground 
rapidly during recent weeks. Influential members of the 
group, including many who have heretofore opposed con- 
trols vigorously, have now reportedly reversed their stand. 

This observation is borne out by a survey conducted by 
a leading range-area newspaper which indicated that cat- 
tlemen are divided 7 to 3 in favor of the supports. The 
program receiving most support by this group calls for 
almost doubling the market price of cattle marketed from 
the disaster states. 


Agricultural prices continue decline. Prices re- 
ceived by Texas farmers continued to decline during Sep- 
tember as the overall average dropped to a level 3% below 
the comparable August level and 20% below September 


1952. Most of the price decline occurred in the crops 
group, which averaged a 6% drop. Declines for the month 
were quite general among crop categories, with losses re- 
corded for potatoes and sweet potatoes (—33%), truck 
crops (—8%), oil bearing crops (—7%), and cotton 
(—6%). No measurable price changes occurred for food 
grains and fruits. Compared with the same month a year 
ago, crop prices were down 21%. Livestock and products, 
recently a leader in the downward movement, showed no 
general price change during the month and remained 18% 
below the 1952 level. Slight gains for dairy products 
(+2%) and poultry and eggs (+4%) were enough to 
offset losses for meat animals (—1%) and wool (—2%). 


RAYMOND V. LESIKAR 








COTTON 


The cotton balance sheet as of October 1 indicates a 
U. S. supply of cotton for the year of about 21.1 million 
bales, largest indicated supply since October 1944, when 
it was 22.7 million. The all-time high indicated supply 
for October 1 was 25 million bales in 1939. The Texas 
crop is currently estimated at 4.1 million bales. World 
production of cotton in 1952-53 is estimated (by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce) at 35.6 million bales: 
_ indicated world production, at 34.5 million bales; and 
the world supply, at 51.5 million bales. 

U. S. cotton consumption for the first two months of 
the crop year that began August 1 was 1,428,000 bales. 
53,000 bales less than consumption for the same period 
last year. Data on foreign cotton consumption for the 
year to date are too fragmentary to form a base for re- 
liable estimates. Total world consumption of cotton for 
the past year (1952-53) is estimated at 33.3 million 
bales by the U. S. Department of Commerce, an all-time 
high. 

The outlook for world consumption of cotton during 
the current year is for a small decline in the United 
States, very little change in Europe, a levelling off in 
Asia at about the past year’s level, and a probable small 
increase in South America and other countries not in- 
cluded above. 

Cotton prices are generally substantially lower now 


TEXAS COTTON ACTIVITY 


Source: Bureau of the Census, U.S. Department of Commerce 








Percent change 





Aug 1953 Aug 1953 





Aug July Aug from from 
Item 1953 1953 1952 Aug 1952 July 1953 
COTTONSEED (thous of tons) 
Received at mills 142,551 106,624 212,045 — 33 +- 34 
Crushed ; : 78,087 66,593 64,363 + 21 +17 
Stocks, end-of-month 152,595 88,131 209,704 — 27 + 73 


CONSUMPTION (running bales) 


Cotton _.. EE ee a in 12,262 12,103 11,602 + 6 + 1 

NE statics 2,758 2,187 2,881 — 4 + 26 
SPINDLES (thousands) 

Spindles in place _ 229 229 225 + 2 0 

Spindles active _.. 224 222 210 + 7 + 1 

Total spindle hours _. 92,000 96,000 82,000 + 12 4 

Average spindle hours... 402 419 364 - 10 4 





+For four weeks ending August 29, 1953. 


year. The important exception is Indian cotton in Bom- 
bay. 

In view of the substantial decrease in cotton acreage 
under quotas almost certain for 1954-55 in this country, 
it would appear that prices for the current crop have 
reached their lows and that the trend will be upward as 
indicated by prices on future contracts for delivery in 
distant months. 

















throughout the world than they were at this time last A. B. Cox 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES 

Imports Government Consump- Exports Balance 
Carryover to estimate tion to to as of 
Year Aug 1 Oct 1* Oct 1 Total Oct 1 Oct 1 Total Oct 1 
1944-45. Eee 44 11,953 22,724 1,631 72 1,703 21,021 
TO ees EID 79 9,779 21,018 1,489 433 1,872 19,146 
I satin iit aes 7,522 59 8,724 16,305 1,674 654 2,328 13,977 
1947-48 2,521 5F 11,508 14,034 1,488 37t 1,475 12,559 
EE 9+ 15,079 18,170 1,468 1157 1,583 16,587 
Ne eres 5,283 5t 15,446 20,486 1,374 1687 1,542 18,894 
1950-51 __ a Sa 5T 9,869 16,720 1,776 3567 2,132 14,588 
III aah Sd ie a rene 2,179 4t 16,971 19,154 1,476 1467 1,622 17,582 
eee a 2,745 + 14,413 17,166 1,481 107+ 1,588 15,678 
1958-54. 5,502 8T 15,596 21,106 1,428 151 1,579 19,527 





The cotton year begins August 1, 
*In 478 pound bales. 
+To September 1. 


and figures are in thousands of running bales except as noted. 
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LABOR 


Texas labor markets steady. Texas’ labor supply and 
employment ended September still robust, with activity 
continuing high and with informed observers seeing 
steady-to- increased worker demand for the next several 
months, including the usual high peak during the Christ- 
mas season. September activity was confined to minor 
fluctuations throughout the various market areas. In 
total, they left employment and the labor supply near 
the August level. The labor supply was fractionally un- 
der the August total, primarily because of the return to 
school] of students who had taken summer jobs. The 17 
key labor markets in Texas reported a nonagricultural 
labor supply totaling 1,676,855, off fractionally from 
August’s 1,682,090. 

Dip in manufacturing employment. Employment 
totals reported by the key labor markets were down a 
scant 1,000 from August figures. This decrease, however, 
misrepresents the situation, for the labor market was 
more than five thousand smaller, and the rate of un- 
emp!oyment in the total labor market actually decreased. 

Among the individual markets, San Antonio reported 
the largest decrease in employment, with 1,300 fewer 
workers than in August. The largest portion of this de- 
crease was due to civilian layoffs at military establish- 
ments in the area. On the other hand the Dallas market 
area reported a 2,000 employment increase, with gains 
in manufacturing, trade, and professional service work- 

Manufacturing employment, which makes up ap- 
proximately 30% of the total nonagricultural employ- 


ment, dropped 2,000 from August to September. The de- 
crease appears to have been general over the various 
labor markets; no area showed a significant loss in 
employment. 

Houston-Baytown suffered the greatest number of Sep- 
tember layoffs, as might be expected i in an area of heavy 
industrial concentration. The drop in manufacturing em- 
ployment reflects the national slowdown in steel produc- 
tion, crude and refined petroleum operations, and auto- 
mobile production. Total unemployment decreased 0.3% 
from August and stood at 4.0% of the total nonagricul- 
tural labor supply. Of the five labor markets reporting 
increased unemployment, Abilene, Austin, and San An- 
gelo could attribute theirs to increased labor supply 
coupled with stable employment, while Wichita Falls 
and Beaumont-Port Arthur had lower labor supply totals 
offset by larger decreases in employment. 

Wetbacks pose federal problem. The U. S. Border 
Patrol operating along the Mexico border yearly braces 
itself for the inevitable harvest time onslaught of Mexi- 
can wetbacks who slip across the line to seek work on 
U. S. farms and ranches. Entrance is usually gained by 
crossing into Texas and California, which attract nearly 
equal numbers of braceros. Only a few chance it at the 
Arizona border. Concerned over the greatly increased 
entries, up 60% over the 511,000 apprehended and re- 
turned in 1952, the federal government is debating 
whether the situation warrants augmenting the present 
border forces with U. S. troops. 


Harvey B. SmitH 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Source: Texas Employment Commission in cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
U.S. Department of Labor 








Average weekly earnings 





Average weekly hours Average hourly earnings 











pt Aug Sept Sept Aug Sept Sept Aug Sept 
Classification 1953° 1953 1952 1958* 1953 1952 1958* 1953 1952 
ALL MANUFACTURING $70.96 $70.81 $69.76 41.5 41.9 43.6 $1.71 $1.69 $1.60 
Durable goods _ 70.31 71.81 70.81 42.1 43.0 45.1 1.67 1.67 1.57 
Primary motels. 81.58 80.14 71.86 41.2 41.1 39.7 1.98 1.95 1.81 
Machinery—except Aectatand ue 69.26 74.65 74.53 40.5 43.4 44.1 1.71 1.72 1.69 
Oil field machinery__________ 70.29 80.78 78.66 38.2 43.2 43.7 1.84 1.87 1.80 
Transportation equipment 83.23 84.62 87.47 40.6 42.1 47.8 2.05 2.01 1.83 
Fabricated metal products___ 70.40 73.14 65.91 44.0 46.0 42.8 1.60 1.59 1.54 
Lumber and wood products 51.64 50.26 51.87 45.3 43.7 45.9 1.14 1.15 1.13 
Furniture and fixtures____ 59.66 55.77 55.47 45.2 42.9 45.1 1.32 1.30 1.23 
Stone, clay, and glass... 58.32 62.63 58.75 40.5 42.9 43.2 1.44 1.46 1.36 
Nondurable goods.____ 72.16 70.35 68.79 41.0 40.9 42.2 1.76 1,72 1.63 
Textile mill products 44.00 46.51 47.49 40.0 41.9 42.4 1.10 1.11 1.12 
Broad woven goods_ sd 45.54 47.74 47.61 41.4 43.4 42.8 1.10 1.10 1.11 
Apparel and fabric pundeste.. $5.80 36.08 88.02 35.8 37.2 39.2 1.00 0.97 0.97 
ES ee eee eee 66.71 64.93 63.03 43.6 43.0 44.7 1.53 1.51 1.41 
Meat packing enone 76.20 73.98 71.50 42.1 41.1 43.6 1.81 1.80 1.64 
Paper and allied products. 77.97 78.95 72.98 44.3 43.5 44.5 1.76 1.70 1.64 
Printing ______. 85.17 80.64 83.39 39.8 38.4 39.9 2.14 2.10 2.09 
Chemicals and allied guadeste 83.69 83.30 78.84 42.7 42.5 43.8 1.96 1.96 1.80 
Vegetable oil mills ___ 47.24 46.66 49.68 48.7 48.1 52.3 0.97 0.97 0.95 
Petroleum and coal products 98.33 94.77 92.16 40.8 40.5 40.6 2.41 2.34 2.27 
Leather products _. NS 38.73 $8.18 40.51 37.6 37.8 42.2 1.03 1.01 0.96 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Mining si een 94.98 97.34 91.60 44.8 45.7 45.8 2.12 2.18 2.00 
Crude petesionan: sueiedte.. aici 97.20 99.60 93.48 45.0 45.9 45.8 2.16 2.17 2.04 
Sulfur_______. alates akan 83.22 78.20 76.24 40.4 89.1 39.3 20.6 2.00 1.94 
Public utilities bee 65.93 64.48 62.31 40.2 40.3 40.2 1.64 1.60 1.65 
EE CE ae 54.88 55.25 52.16 43.9 44.2 48.1 1.25 1.25 1.21 
SE a eee 71.39 70.68 68.40 43.8 43.6 45.6 1.63 1.62 1.50 





Figures do not cover proprietors, firm members, or other principal executives. 
*Preliminary—subject to revision upon receipt of additional reports. 
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Retail Sales Trends in Texas 


Texas stores have more than doubled their sales since 1939. 
Basic reason: Texans are using their increased buying power 


to raise their living standards. 


Retailing businesses in all states experienced an average 
increase of 290% from 1939 to 1952, but in Texas the 
total value of retail sales grew by 419% in the same pe- 
riod. Even after adjustment for a very sharp rise in the 
retail price level, the estimated physical volume of the 
state’s retail trade in 1952 was at a level nearly two and 
one-half times as great as in 1939. 

Basic explanation for this pronounced increase in retail 
purchases lies in the sharp upswing in average U. S. living 
standards during the past decade and a half. Greater avail- 
ability of consumer purchasing power was mirrored by 
1952 peak levels of disposable personal incomes. They ex- 
ceeded all past records, on the basis of both total income 
and average per capita income in the nation. Last year 
disposable personal income in the United States was 235% 
above (or 3.35 times) the level in 1939. In Texas the in- 
crease was approximately 320% for the same period. 
These increases resulted partly from monetary inflation; 
but even after taking higher consumer prices into account, 
the real purchasing power of the average Texas consumer 
last year was nearly two and one-fifth times as great as in 
1939. 

Obviously the postwar upsurge in retail sales cannot 
be completely explained by rising levels of disposable in- 
come. Widespread use of consumer credit and spending of 
wartime savings have also been important. Another factor 
varying in significance from state to state is the demand 
by business enterprises for certain products sold by retail 
establishments. In Texas and many other states, nonresi- 
dent persons, especially tourists, are responsible for sur- 
prisingly large expenditures for retail goods and services. 


One major purpose of this analysis is to determine the 
net effect of income factors as opposed to other forces that 
may be called nonincome. The interacting pattern of these 
two types of economic force is not the same in Texas as in 
the nation as a whole, as the table below and the following 
discussion will reveal. 


In the average state, retail sales increased 16.5% more 
from 1939 to 1952 than could be expected from the rise in 
disposable personal income. Over the same period Texas 
retail sales rose 23.5% more than could be explained by 
the increase in disposable personal income in the state. 
These increases, then, represent the net effect of nonincome 
factors, al] factors other than disposable personal income. 
upon retail sales. 


The charts included in this article illustrate the trends 
in various categories of retailing in Texas. 


Automotive stores in Texas pushed their retail sales 
to a 1952 level 515% above that of 1939, as compared with 
a 411% increase for all states during the same period. 
However, in this field nonincome factors brought forth a 
larger proportion of the total sales increase in the average 
state (+52%) than in Texas (+46%). 


Furniture and household appliance store sales in 
the United States made greater gains from 1939 to 1952 
(+415%) than any other major group of retail stores, 
increasing 53% more than could be expected from changes 
in disposable personal income alone. Nonincome factors 
(e.g., sales activities) were even more effective in Texas, 
where they brought about a 72% increase beyond that at- 
tributable to changes in income. 


TRENDS IN RETAIL SALES AND DISPOSABLE INCOME 




















1952 1939 Percent change 

(mils of dols) (mils of dols) 1952 from 1939 
Texas U.S. Texas U.S. Texas U.S. 
Disposable personal income... ial oe Pee een hace 10,613 235,015 2,527 70,167 +820 +235 
Oe ic ics ccccesentene i cdc biph phate ad espace aie ss acdc dbeastaeaiels 9,360 164,085 1,804 42,042 +419 +290 
Total durable-goods store sales _ siciescsesiachinnlataehepdbacussleiasabociie ateddsemtideldaiaeals 3,439 53,818 545 10,950 +631 +891 
ES ELISE SENDS eae ee rE Ee RST ace NT roe arte kee 1,929 28,387 314 5,549 +515 +411 
Furniture and household appliance store sales... saa ee 508 8,926 70 1,733 +624 +415 
Lumber, building material, and hardware store sales... ......-.---2......------e---- 1,002 10,200 161 2,890 +522 +327 
Total nondurable-goods store sales... ELAR ere rere ee 5,921 110,267 1,259 31,092 +3870 +255 
Apparel store sales... 0... eee 498 10,638 109 8,259 +356 +226 
TE a ns wer ators 282 4,717 86 1,563 +228 +202 
Eating and drinking place sales..........................-.-...- ik oat aceae 488 12,688 111 3,529 +3839 +260 
cS SIRE UAURSIESEN RIE Ieecerus ene Seon nena seo reeevacevibe tet eaneeratvens ® \weutn 2,238 39,771 408 10,156 +455 +292 
Filling station sales... oe aes RIC CEN oe hn Ee nee ITT 567 9,976 150 2,822 +278 +254 
General merchandise store sales__.......... 1,130 18,694 282 6,475 +301 +189 
Other retail store sales... 718 12,336 117 2,926 +614 +822 








Sources of Data: Disposable personal income and all retail sales for the United States are from the U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of Business 
Economics. The figures for Texas disposable personal income were estimated by the author from data on income payments to individuals in 
Texas and disposable personal income in the Southwest and in the United States, provided by the U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics. All Texas retail sales figures were estimated by the Bureau of Business Research. 
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Lumber, building material, and hardware stores 
in 1952 had climbed higher above the 1939 level 
(+327%) than had sales in any other major group of 
stores in the nation as a whole, except furniture and house- 
hold appliance stores and automotive stores, which were 
first and second respectively. Sales of lumber, building 
material, and hardware stores in Texas increased by 48% 
more in 1939-52 than could be expected from personal 


Retail Sales of Nondurable-Goods Stores 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation 1947-1949 - 108 
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income gains alone, but by only 27% more for the entire 
United States. 


Apparel store sales increased less from 1939 to 1952 
than any other national group except general merchandise 
stores (including department stores). Nonincome factors 
caused sales of U. S. apparel stores to be 10% less than 
might have been expected, while in Texas these same 
factors caused sales to be 9% greater than expected. 


Drug stores, like apparel stores and general merchan- 
dise stores, experienced a smaller rise in national sales 
from 1939 to 1952 than that in disposable personal income. 
Nonincome factors caused U. S. drug store sales to increase 
10% less than expected from 1939 to 1952; in Texas the 
rise was 22% less than expected in the same period. 


Eating and drinking places in all states climbed 
260% from 1939 to 1952 compared to 339% in Texas. The 
greater sales increase for Texas is entirely due to a sharper 


Total Retail Sales Adjusted fer Price Chenges 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation « 1947-1949 - 100 
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rise in disposable personal incomes; actually factors other 
than income were 2% less effective in Texas than they 
were in the nation on the average, accounting for 7% of 
the overall U. S. increase and only 5% in Texas. 


Food stores in the United States increased their sales 
by 17% more than disposable personal incomes. This rise 





partly reflects higher living standards in the lower income 
classes. In Texas this divergence from the expected in- 
crease due to income was even greater, with nonincome 
factors accounting for 30% of the overall increase. 


Filling stations, on a nationwide average, outstripped 
changes in disposable incomes by 7% last year compared 
to 1939. In Texas filling station sales were 10% less than 
expected. But disposable incomes in Texas increased so 
much faster than for the nation from 1939 to 1952 that 
filling station sales increased by 278% in Texas and only 
254% in the United States. 


General merchandise stores rose nationally from 
1939 to reach a 1952 level 14% below that indicated by 
the gain in disposable income. The same pattern was also 
evident in Texas, though the level actually attained was 
only 5% below that which was expected. Overall changes 
in general merchandise sales from 1939 to 1952 were 
+189% for the U. S. and +301% for Texas. 

Other retail stores experienced sales increase from 
1939 to 1952 of 322% for the U. S. and 514% for Texas. 
About 26% of the overall increase for the nation and 
about 46% for Texas was due to economic forces other 
than income. 


Retail Sales ef Durable-Goods Stores 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 = 100 
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For purposes of analysis, it is useful to combine the 
different kinds of retail business into two major groups ac- 
cording to whether the types of goods sold are predomi- 
nantly durable or nondurable. The Bureau of the Census 
includes automotive, furniture and household appliance, 
lumber, building, and hardware, and jewelry stores in 
their durable-goods stores classification. All other stores 
are included in the nondurables group. Bureau of Business 
Research estimates of retail sales in Texas have been com- 
bined into similar durable and nondurable store groups. It 
is impossible, however, for the Bureau to make separate 
estimates of retail sales of jewelry stores in Texas. 

U. S. durable-goods store sales (excluding jewelry 
stores) increased by 391% from 1939 to 1952 compared 
to the 531% gain for such sales in Texas. Factors other 
than income were responsible for 47% and 50% of the 
overall increase in the U. S. and Texas respectively. 

U. S. nondurable-goods store sales climbed some 255% 
from 1939 to 1952, compared to an increase of 370% in 
Texas. Factors other than income contributed 6% and 
12% in all states and in Texas respectively. 

As we have already mentioned, the Texas retail sales 
estimates in this issue of the Texas Business Review have 
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Sales of Other Retail Stores 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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been computed through an entirely new estimation pro- 
cedure. Heretofore the estimates were made by simply car- 
rying forward the latest census figures according to subse- 
quent monthly changes, as indicated by a panel of more 
than 2,500 reporting stores in the state. Sales of the re- 
porting stores are still being used in the new estimating 
procedure, but this data has been supplemented by much 
more complete statistics on payrolls by kinds of retail 
businesses from the Texas Employment Commission. From 
TEC payroll data, the Bureau is able to check the level of 
the estimates computed from the sales of the reporting 
panel every quarter. This is possible because the correla- 
tion between percentage changes in retail payrolls and 
retail sales has been found to be very high. Experiments 


Retail Sales of Furniture and Household Appliance Stores 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 = 100 
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indicate that any biases in the new estimation procedure 
are much less severe than those found in the old estimation 
procedure; it had a severe downward bias in periods of 
expanding business activity and a slight upward bias 
in periods of declining business activity. The downward 
bias occurs because new businesses are not adequately 
represented in the estimates; the upward bias is a result of 
the fact that retail failures are not adequately represented 
in the estimates. Revised statistics for ten major groups of 
retail stores in Texas are now available on a monthly basis 
back to 1935. Annual estimates only are available for 1934, 
1933, and 1929 from the U.S. Censuses of Business. 
Probably the most noticeable change in the new indexes 
of retail sales is the shift in their levels which has resulted 
from changing the base period from the average monthly 
value of sales in the 1935-39 period to the average monthly 
value in 1947-49, which is currently being used in the com- 
putation of most federal government indexes. This simply 


puts the indexes on a more up-to-date base period and does 
not affect the comparability of the index in any given 
month with that in any other month. 

In general criticism of the new estimation procedure, 
first, there is a lag of five to seven months before the TEC 
quarterly payroll data become available. Hence, the esti- 
mates for the past five to seven months must necessarily be 
based upon changes indicated by the panel of reporting 
stores. This is not serious, however, for the cumulative ef- 
fect of the bias is not serious over such a relatively short 
period of time. 


Retail Sales of Filling Stations 
Index © Adjusted for seasonal variation » 1947-1949 - 100 
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The use of the TEC quarterly payroll data to adjust the 
level of the quarterly sales estimates, while substantially 
correcting for the bias in the estimates computed from 
the sales of the reporting panel, does in fact contain an 
error of another kind. Payrolls do not fluctuate as violently 
as sales; thus, the past retail sales estimates which have 
been levelled by the TEC payroll data will appear to have 
been somewhat smoother than they actually were. This dis- 
tortion will be particularly serious between the last and the 
first months of each quarter, because it is necessary in 
using the new estimation procedure to adjust the average 
level of the quarters. Fluctuations in sales between months 
within quarters are determined by fluctuations in the sales 
of the reporting panel. 


Retail Sales of Drug Stores. 
Index « Adjusted for seasonal variation + 1947-1949 = 100 
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The Bureau of Business Research will be pleased to 
furnish any interested persons with further details regard- 
ing the procedures used for making the retail sales esti- 
mates or any of the other series carried in the Texas 
Business Review. 


Ricuarp C, HensHaw, Jr. 
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Percent change 


Sept 1953 Sept 1953 





Percent change 


Sept. 1953 8 Sept 1953 


























Sept from from Sept from 
City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Pens 1953 
ABILENE: (pop. 45,570) BAYTOWN: (pop. 22,983) 
Retail sales _ — 16 + 3 Postal receipts 12,691 — 5 15 
Department and apparel stores... ee — 7 + 25 Bank debits (themed) . : * ; 18,694 + 32 i 
Postal receipts $ 56,890 8 + 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands) } $ 20,098 + 10 + 2 
Value of building permits -—$ 599,730 + 67 — 36 Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.8 + 23 + 7 
Bank debits (thousands) —._... ina 51,783 — 4 + 4 Employment (area) - 358,700 0 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ..-$ 50,118 — 11 1 Manufacturing employment (area) 83,175 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_......... 12.4 — 2 + 4 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Employment _. 25,800 — 8 + t (area) _.. : : 3.8 7 
Manufacturing maiepmant: .. ms 3,375 x x as sa ae 
Percent of labor force snempleged = 4.8 + 41 + 7 BEAUMONT: ( 94. 014) 
Retail sales* pop. : 
etail sales* ___. peerage senate 6 + § 
ALICE: (pop. 16 449) Automotive stores* Seen = + 21 - 38 
Postal receipts —————______--.---- $ 8,667 : ies + 38 Department and apparel ae. 2 — 10 ioe 
Value of building permits ae 46,500 — $1 — 44 Eating and drinking places* . _ 12 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) — 10,628 — 16 — 4 Food stores* pI 30 1 469 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t ae 13,626 — 12 + 1 Furniture and aia 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.4 — 4 — 4 appliance stores* . 12 4 29 
General merchandise stores* 1 + 8 
ALPINE: (pop. 5 »261) Lumber, building materials, 
Postal receipts - $ 2,727 — 10 —17 and hardware stores* 3 + 7 
Value of building panels al 1,000 — 94 — 50 Postal receipts es $ 77,548 + 3 + 16 
Bank debits (thousands) ne ...$ 2,223 — 8 + 2 Value of building permits $ 395,093 + 33 + 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t =e 3,990 — 6 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) _... $ 129,841 + 6 + 3 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__........ 6.7 — 8 + 2 End-of-month deposits Cimendndt $ 90,794 — 6 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 17.3 + 4 4 
AMARILLO: (pop. 74,246) Employment (area) - 79,100 — 4 1 
Retail sales* a - 26 — 15 Manufacturing employment (area) 26,540 1 — 8 
Department and apparel stores _.. a — 28 + 37 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Drug stores* _.._._. — 12 — il SUID a cncrsccpctcewotecons 5.8 +- 35 + 2 
Lumber, building mutestel, =. 
and hardware stores* - 14 - 13 BEEVILLE: (pop. 9 348) 
Office, store, and school Postal receipts $ 6,013 + 2 + 43 
supply dealers* —.____ : = 2s + 28 Value of building permits $ 29,260 — 49 +834 
Postal receipts - von $ 122,288 saa | = 8 Bank debits (thousands) $ «5,645 —17 —11 
Value of building permits os $ 1,488,186 ae + 88 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 12,202 — 38 x 
Bank debits (thousands) —...._.. ---$ 120,731 = aah. Annual rate of deposit turnover... 5.6 — 14 — 11 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ..$ 100,969 — 15 + 1 - 
Annual rate of deposit turnover._... 14.4 — 56 — 8 
Employment ¥ 43,050 = BIG SPRING: (pop. 17,286) 
Department and apparei store sales... - — 23 + 17 
Manufacturing enghyment . ‘ 5,025 - 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed 5.3 — 56 Postal receipts —— $ 46,870 + 8 ee, 
Se Value of building permits $ 484,055 +3841 +460 
Bank debits (thousands) —. $ 19,008 —14 + 1 
AUSTIN: (pop. 132,459) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 20,938 — 17 es 
Retail sales — 5 i 5 ets Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.8 + 8 0 
Automotive stores —... is + 9 — 5 
Department and apparel seoes ies — 6 + 22 
Eating and drinking places —_... + 22 + 16 BORGER: (pop. 18 1059) 
ie ees te aie, Postal receipts $ 11,065 — 16 — 2 
as le cae Value of building permits - ------—---$ 185,000 +134 +442 
appliance stores ‘ae ne Bank debits (thousands) - $ 11,877 + 4 
iciiti aaciaeiine uae ; eet | +19 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ ss $ 13,284 = 3 
Lumber, building material, Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 10.6 + 1 
and hardware stores _.. : ae + 7 — 6 
Postal receipts e-em $ 20660 +10 +4 #BRENHAM: (pop. 6 1941) 
Value of building permits _.$ 4,110,094 +129 + 43 Postal receipts — -$ 5,126 + 8 — 22 
Bank debits (thousands) _.___. $ 108,851 +17 + 7 Value of building permits : -.$ 209,900 +822 +1899 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3... ..$ 97,526 — 18 — 1 Bank debits (thousands) - .$ 6,701 == 47 + 56 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 13.8 + 9 4 % End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ ...$ 11,788 x + 7 
Employment axl 60,600 + § x Annual rate of deposit turnover________ 7.1 — 20 — 8 
Manufacturing onuiement om 4,275 x + 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed__.. 3.5 + 59 + 8 BROWNWOOD: (pop. 20,181) 
Department and apparel store sales... = __..... + 65 + 18 
ARLINGTON: (pop. 7. 692) Postal receipts —— $ 15,08 —6 + 9 
Postal receipts : 9,828 + 20 — 6 Value of building permits . wwe $ 22,208 — 40 — 84 
Value of building peitaite ‘piensa ; 1,089,867  _... + $3 Bank debits (thousands) - .$ 8,472 —14 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) - <accidaipacccasa 7,951 + 27 — 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t+ x 18,369 + 8 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ iced $ 9,565 + 385 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 7.7 — 19 — 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.1 — 7 — 6 
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Conditions 










































Percent change Percent change 
Sept 1953 Sept a Sept 1953 Sept 1963 
Sept from fro . : Sept from fro 
City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Pe 1953 City and iter 1953 Sept 1952 Pham, 1958 
BROWNSVILLE: (pop. 36,066) DEL RIO: (pop. 14,211) 
Siegiee pao aed Postal receipts —..... ..$ 9,686 + 56 +17 
Postal receipts __..... esa a arg Value of building permits $$ ~=—«25,148 — 67 -- 
Value of building soniie . $ 94,305 + 77 +126 Bank debits (thousands) - —$ 6,969 ae ie 
Air express shipments __........ eee 398 x — 8 End-of-month deposits (thousands) —$ 10,561 = 7m 5 Bets 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.1 — 7 ~ § 
BRYAN: (pop. 18 stead DENISON: (pop. 17 504) 
Retail sales* ......._. ’ + 9 Retail sales - saseetsiniiatil + 23 aa 20 
Department and appara ‘am - a dae — 4 + 87 Department and apparel ‘stores. — 2 + 30 
Postal receipt Se ae an + 26 Da ee SD Fly 1 + 9 — 4 
Value of building permits $251,240 +185 +147 Value of building permits ..._.._... $ 64,966 + 75 — 18 
Air express shipments 27 + 85 tS Bank debits (thousands) - ..$ 9,652 — 14 + 3 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) + _ —-$ 19,315 + 42 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____. 6.0 — 40 + 5 





CORPUS CHRISTI: Boectinas 108,287) 





























Retail sales a Cl 6ClU SC +t 8l|6L DENTON: (pop. 21,372) 
Apparel stores ea na eines sesseosecenrisiess — 16 + 18 Retail sales __ sapusearaneicescn + 15 + 12 
Automotive stores + 86 + 8 Postal weeclots - = Se Tee _$ 16,766 — 8 + 22 
Country general stores aekelens — 7 — 9 Value of building ‘permite. _ seis 48,300 — 18 — 57 
Department storest — echt sek : — 7 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) - ...$ 10,513 + 8 + 4 
Lumber, building entectel, End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ $ 13,747 - j + 38 
and hardware stores -.................. ‘ chaise + 2 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover____._. 9.3 3 4+ J 
IE IN aici ssc ces enctncceccosnton $ 114,287 + 6 + 9 
Value of building permits ...-$ 2,359,868 +101 + 49 
Bank debits (thousands) __ 3 143023 — 4 — 3 EL PASO: (pop. 130,485) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 104,594 — 9 — 4 Retail sales* — - 9 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 16.1 — 8 — 2 Apparel stores* -.....__..... pero = of aoa 
Employment .. “i x 61,400 a x Automotive stores* 000 + 31 ~ 24 
Manufacturing ‘employment - ; 7,660 +17 + 1 Department stores}... = 3 Te <3 
Percent of labor force unemployed... 4.5 + 67 — 4 Drug stores* mneenens + 14 —% 
Furniture ond household 
appliance stores* _....__ meses — 13 — 5 
General merchandise stores* __._... — 9 + 7 
CORSICANA: (pop. 19,211) Postal receipts —..—.......... $ 165,995 + 2 - 8 
Postal receipts : $ 14,450 + 9 + 17 Value of building permite ; .-...-$ 529,202 — 57 — 56 
Value of building permits —......... $ 40,715 nie + 60 Bank debits (thousands) _....... _$ 184,953 — 2 - 8 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 15,655 — 9 + 37 End-of-month deposits (theesands)?.. .$ 116,753 — 26 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢.. .$ 20,168 — 10 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 19.0 — 3 - 4 
Annual rate of deposit turnover ............. 9.4 — 9 + 34 Employment* . pacteaie attain 68,000 + 1 + 1 
Mewufastertag ‘exghement? 1 11,025 + 2 + 2 
Percent of labor force unemployed*.. 3.6 — 12 — 12 
DALLAS: sill 434. vacua ‘ 
Retail sales* - +9 +17 FORT WORTH: _ (pop. 278,778) 
Apparel stores* ee — 4 + 28 Retail sales* ___. Sit SN ARR eter, + 6 + 4 
Automotive stores* _... + 53 + 12 Apparel stores 2 LE Nea ; — ll — 2 
Department stores} : ; — 7 + 11 Automotive stores* 02... : + 64 + 6 
Drug stores*® _..... : sectent — 4 + 1 Department storest — 12 + 1 
Eating and drinking pleces* — 10 — 4 Drug stores* Las : x =n 
Filling stations® .............. + 7 + 7 Eating and drinking ‘ane oon — §¢ — § 
Florisis* cists Soci taleastabusnacoo eck ne — 3 + 18 Fillies stations® , x + 5 
Food stores* _........... . , + & + 4 [7 etal RSE oe aaa ae : — 18 + 13 
Furniture and hownsheld Food stores* ns + 1 + 6 
appliance stores* _..._... , — 15 Vis Furniture and housshohd 
General merchandise stores* é a x + 5 appliance stores* _.......... — 20 — 25 
Jewelry stores* eran pans =e ah General merchandise stores* - 7 + 5 
Lumber, building wsteriel, Hay, grain, and feed stores* - 43 - 1 
and hardware stores* __._ = + 1 om Lumber, building material, 
Office, store, and school and hardware stores* _.._... : ; — 20 — 2 
supply dealers* : ao oe + 16 + 28 Postal receipts _ es ...$ 489,875 - & ig 
Postal receipts -. _ — ~~ $ 1,522,857 2 es + 10 Value of building permits - sacs SONOS + 11 +14 
Value of building permits - eoeneessseeene--- $16,294,853 + 74 +130 Bank debits (thousands) ____- $ 485,675 1 4+ 3 
Bank debits (thousands) —.................... $ 1,532,198 + 8 +3 End-of-month deposits (ananeda) 3. .$ 329,715 — 21 + 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands){....$§ 884,423 —17 + 2 Annual rate of deposit turnover ce 17.8 my + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover.............. 21.0 gS 0 Employment . : ee x 
Employment 308,700 oe ee Sneiheention ‘empkyment ieee 52,175 > — 1 
Manufacturing employment .......... 76,600 wveewe + 2 Percent of labor force unemployed —._..... 4.2 ae 
Percent of labor force unemployed.......... 2.2 on — 12 





For explanation of symbols, see p. 23. 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 























Percent change Percent change 

Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Sept — 

Sept from from Sept from fro 
City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Pees 1953 
EAGLE PASS: (pop. 7 276) HARLINGEN: (pop. 23 7229) 

Postal receipts 4,599 + 6 + 12 Retail sales* ___. + 4 
Value of building permits : 55,198 +482 +334 Postal receipts ___ $ 22,475 + 8 — 7 
Bank debits (thousands) : .$ 8,539 — 8 Value of building permits — 3 47,450 — 96 - 74 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) + oS 3,451 — 10 Bank debits (thousands) _. 3 23,101 — 32 — 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. 11.6 — 9 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢...$ 18,551 — 11 — ll 
+ 21 





—- Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.1 — 22 





EDINBURG: (pop. 12,383) 






































Postal receipts ~$ 8,531 + 29 + 61 HOUSTON: (pop. 596,163) 
Value of building permits - $ 1,550 — 93 ~ 96 Retail sales{ , y ad x 
Bank debits (thousands) ; $ 7,584 — 31 — il Apparel stores§ - a % a aa 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t- $ 8,258 — 8 — 9 Automotive stores] __. : ine — 19 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___________ 10.5 — 25 — 4 Department stores; =e = 
Drug stores] _._ + 65 + 8 
GALVESTON: (pop. 66 1568) Eating and drinking phecand + 4 + 10 
Retail sales ___ — oe Filling stations] were +. 20 aong 
Department and apparel dome. — 2 x Food stores{ —. 2 t 2 
Siead abaeee ; ax +12 ope Furniture and eels 
Lumber, building aateiiel. , appliance stores] - : =e ae 
EL ER a ee wa ae General merchandise stores] ; — 5 5 
Postal receipts $ 63,659 + 2 + 10 Liquor eterest - ce ail rod 
Value of building permits _..$ 308,742 +58 +155 Lumber, building material, 
Bank debits (thousands) ' a. +s +8 and hardware stores{ ~m 2 
End-of-month deposits ithomendn) t ae 83,078 — 19 x Office, store, a: school 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_ 10.4 — 380 + 1 supply dealers > ; 1 { . 
Employment (area) —— 47,150 — 3 — 2 Postal receipts Wade --§ 897,136 + 10 te 
Manufacturing employment (area) 11,470 - 5 + 1 Velue of building ihe elo ‘ -$ 7,288,696 Fg “a — 
Pinal 60 Sabor force eaeliovel Bank debits (thousands ) $ 1,681,963 + 6 + 6 
(area) vin a ee hee 1c 3.8 + 3 = 5 End-of-month deposits (thousands) }__$ 1,062,061 — 13 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 19.1 0 + 6 
Employment (area) . : 353,700 0 
GLADEWATER: (pop. 5 805) Manufacturing stant (area) 83,175 — 2 
Postal receipts __. 4,721 - 6 + 5 Percent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (thousands) —_ ag ; 4,838 + 4 + 13 (area) sis 3.8 7 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t-.....$ 4,963 + 2 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover 11.5 + 3 + 4 
Employment (area) pict = 24,150 x HENDERSON: tied 6,833) 
Manufacturing meteneme dean} 3,875 + 38 Retail sales* __. esnemiacticacesitetanaaisaiaiinines candela + 14 
Percent of labor force unemployed Postal receipts —... : $ 7,612 + 12 + 11 
(area) _ ; een ae 4.0 - 6 Value of building persaite - 5 ee 29,700 — 23 — 54 
Bank debits (thousands) - nee | 5,973 — 4 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ 3 13,640 — 5 — 1 
GARLAND: (pop. 10 971) Annual rate of deposit turnover__..___. 5.2 0 — 4 
Postal receipts —.__ Seine steel 10,000 + 65 + 8 M 
Value of building paunaiie ; = ._...$§ 387,431 — 35 — 67 
Bank debits (thousands) ; ne 9,578 + 22 — 7 HEREFORD: (pop. 5 ? 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢....$ 11,352 + 48 + 10 Postal receipts - ay $ 4,570 + 10 ee 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_. 10.6 — 16 — 12 Veies of building saatie ne 68,328 hs ee 
Bank debits (thousands) - = | 7,201 —11 — 6 
GOLDTHWAITE: (pop. R 566) End-of-month deposits (thousands) $_ $ 7,708 — 17 — 6 
Retail sales* 4 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 10.9 + 7 + 3 
Postal receipts : . ee 1,418 + 19 — 9 
Bank debits (theunenia) ae $ 2,285 — 7 + 22 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) {_.$ 2,736 + 6 x JASPER: (pop. 4 siesta 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 10.0 + 22 Retail sales* — = 
ad Postal receipts —_... Snes .-.-$ 3,686 — 7 — 10 
Bank debits (thounmnie) . ..$ 4,027 — 8 + 1 
GONZALES: (pop. 5 ,659) End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 4,965 — 7 — 1 
Postal receipts —___________- ---$ 3,174 + 10 Se Annual rate of deposit turnover. eee 9.7 + 4 + 4 
Value of building sauna . $ 5,090 + 2 — 56 
Bank debits (thousands) - _$ 4,666 — 9 — 6 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢ _$ 6,073 — 4 x KILGORE: (pop. 9 sated 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 9.2 — 6 — 7 Postal receipts _ _$ 9,922 ae sss 
Value of building nie . Pee a 85,000 +1317 +270 
GREENVILLE: (pop. 14,727) Bank debits (thousands) - ; .$ 13,315 + 4 + 4 
Retail sales* _ hn x End-of-month deposits (enuends) 2 ...$ 15,307 — | + 65 
Department and aneueil stores «2 2 oe +. 48 Annual rate of deposit turnover________. 10.7 + 5 + 2 
Postal receipts $18,968 — 25 —12 Employment (area) ————— —-- 24,150 x 
Value of building samiie.. i ee 48,825 — 50 + 58 Manufacturing employment (area) 8,875 ae 
Bank debits (thousands) _..______$ 18,277 — 9 + 82 Percent of labor force unemployed 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._.$ 18,704 — 2 +11 (area) —---—- 4.0 — 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 12.2 — 2 + 16 
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LOCAL BUSINESS CONDITIONS 








Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 


Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 
































Sept from from Sept from from 
City and item 1958 Sept1952 Aug 1953 City and item 1958 Sept1952 Aug 1953 
KERMIT: (pop. 6 912) LUBBOCK: sil 71,747 a 
Postal receipts — i 4,440 - 4 ae Retail sales - — 8 + 20 
Value of welling ‘femnite . LE ee $ 1,850 — 93 — Automotive s ines a + & + 19 
Bank debits (thousands) _ ‘ = 3,515 + 4 + 16 Department and apparel stores - — 7 + 27 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ Re 8,842 — 18 + 30 Furniture and household 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 12.4 + 36 + 8 appliance stores - ea — 8 +17 
General mershendise cies - Aa — 6 + 18 
Lumber, building material, 
KILLEEN: (pop. " 7 sanundl and hardware stores fest — 20 + 47 
Postal receipts - 2 = 14,667 ihe 2 ee 87,628 + 7 + 23 
Value of building sermiis ERT EE | 65,341 — 80 +181 Value of building permits . $ 1,206,146 — 65 + 22 
Bank debits (thousands) - ; “wea 6Ul UC Bank debits (thousands) —— —-$ 88177 — 6 + 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 9,344 — 10 + 2 End-of-month deposits (thousands) + $ 72,660 —- 26 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover. : 5.3 — 25 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover 14.8 oR +? 
Employment - sess ieee 38,500 x 
Mawafecturing mpbrmant . occa aaa 3,570 0 
LAMPASAS: (pop. 4,869 ) Percent of labor force unemployed... 5.4 0 
Reteh scala? ceeoaee | Y ) wi teats + 1 
Postal receipts _..... $ 3,173 + 12 + 30 LUFKIN: (pop. 15, ane 
Value of building permits $ 18,500 — 22 + oe Postal receipts ___._. _$ 18,444 +13 + 20 
Bank debits (thousands) $ 8,453 aM Sut Value of building permits ___ _$ 83,450 pg) ck ee 
End-of-month deposits (iemendsd +. $ 6,287 — 4 — 3 Bank debits (thousands) . z _-$ 15,623 pay +" 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... ; 6.5 —14 — 4 End-of-month deposits (Simendad?_ _$ 20,891 as eg 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__..._. 9.0 — 6 + 2 
LAREDO: ee 51 vider 
Postal receipts . ———_f he -s. = McALLEN: stil 20 enn 
Value of building pereaiie . : $ 18,800 + 6 + 27 Retail sales ; <n aa 
Bank debits (thousands) - : $ 17,897 it Tie. Department ond a stores é — 13 — 4 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_..$ 17,869 — 29 — 2 Gk. A ee. 14,201 ae +. ¢ 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 11.9 0 a Value of building permits $= 234,650 +162 +347 
Air express shipments -._......-.-.-.- 157 — 29 — 4 
MARLIN: (pop. 7 _— 
LAMESA: (pop. 10 mitted Postal receipts _.___. oe 5,939 + 28 +19 
Postal receipts _ fe $ 6,175 ei << 48 Value of belltian enue... $ 34,785 +202 + 27 
Value of building permits - $20,600 = — 56 = +8817 Bank debits (thousands) —_$§ %176 —2 + 11 
Bank debits (thousands) - is 3 5,817 — 30 re End-of-month deposits (thenseade)?.. $ 4,364 — 21 * 5 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ Las — 12 — 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.9 ak Le. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 6.1 — 80 0 
MARSHALL: (pop. 22,327) 
Department and apparel store sales : — 10 — 4 
LEVELLAND: (pop. 8 ane) Postal receipts oe er oe 
Postal receipts — a ™ } 4,413 — 19 — 17 Value of building ona -.$ 156,220 — 35 — 78 
Value of building pertain. _ ines $ 36,300 — 48 - 47 Bank debits (thousands) ——. aa 13,893 + 2 + 8 
Bank debits (thousands) - 5 a a — 16 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_....$ 19,430 — 2 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (‘mented t— $ 7,198 — 8 Annual rate of deposit turnover_________ 8.5 + 2 + 9 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... = 8.8 — 13 
MERCEDES: (pop. 10,081) 
ee NE ocho DD 6,614 + 42 + 39 
LOCKHART: (pop. 5,573) Value of building permits ante 10,750 + 17 — 27 
Department and apparel store sales __.. ‘siaeabtis — 12 + 1 Bank debits (thousands) .. a7 4,593 = oe — 27 
Postal receipts $8,062 oS ees End-of-month deposits (thousands)t..$ 6,980 —8 —6 
Value of building permite _ lanes 18,500 — 58 + 50 Annual rate of deposit turnover___..___ 1.47 — 18 — 29 
Bank debits (thousands) - $ 8,592 — 18 + 10 
End-of-month deposits (theenaads) 3. _$ 4,958 + 3 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_....... 8.8 — 22 + 65 MIDLAND: (pop. 2 hath 
Postal receipts = 40,043 x +14 
Value of building permits __...__. — 532,705 — 74 + 2 
Bank debits (thousands) —....._____. “ 46,796 — 6 + 2 
LONGVIEW: he sai 24 tines End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 63,470 + 18 + 2 
Retail sales ——. ~ i eo +< +t Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.9 — 20 — 1 
Postal receipts -.......... ja '$ 26,062 + 13 + 7 
Value of building permits Se a — 33 + 38 
Bank debits (thousands) - reas 83,140 — 8 + 24 NACOGDOCHES: (pop. Lh so27) 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. --$ 35,787 * — 2 Postal receipt ie Ses 4 oe 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_._..... 11.0 + 6 + 25 Value of building permits _..... _$ 37,400 +140 +860 
Employment (area) - -—- 24,150 x Bank debits (thousands) - .$ 9,625 x + 7 
Manufacturing employment (area) . 3,875 3 End-of-month deposits (thousands)t.$ 14,560 — 7 ae 
Percent of labor force unemployed Annual rate of deposit turnover______.___. 1.7 + 4 + 8 
(area) a 4.0 — 65 
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Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept pg 


Percent change 





Sept 1953 Sept 1953 





































































































Sept from fro’ Sept from from 
City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1958 City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1958 
NEW BRAUNFELS: sili 12,210) PHARR: (pop. 8,690) 
Postal receipts - — i ...$ 9,986 — 8 + 5 Postal receipts $ 3,760 + 26 +17 
Value of building caatelie ener z 87,126 + 36 + 61 Value of building permits _ = 8,625 — 91 — 72 
Bank debits (thousands) wieum 6,608 — 7 Bank debits (thousands) —.__ ...$ 2,165 — 22 — 15 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $. __$ 10,271 x End-of-month deposits Snoneaied 3 ee 8,218 — 16 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____. 1.7 — 19 Annual rate of deposit turnever___ 8.0 — 6 — 11 
ODESSA: (pop. 29,495) PLAINVIEW: (pop. 14,044) _ 
Pete wets... —-$ 38,685 — 1 + 10 Retail sales ee + 15 
Value of building permits ....._.......$ 919,883 + 20 — 2 Department and apparel stores____ ae ener | | + 15 
Bank debits (thousands) ————~_____. $ 381,278 — 28 — 1 Postal receipts = 11,918 + 2 + 65 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__$ 31,530 — 27 + 2 Value of building seine - _.$ 175,450 +107 +186 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 12.0 — 7 — 8 Bank debits (thousands) == $ 12,542 — 38 x 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 17,974 — 4 — 5 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.2 — 10 + 4 
ORANGE: (pop. @ 21 evauied 
Postal receipts —__._ $ 12,857 + 10 — 1 
Value of building permits.___$ 290,794 +4280 +104 RAYMONDVILLE: (pop. 9,136) 
Bank debits (thousands) —__ $ 18,348 + 8 + 9 Postal receipts Z 4,828 eee | + 20 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. $ 28,860 + 8 — 8 Value of building permits __.__._..___ § 2,100 — | — 92 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... = 9.1 + 2 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) —.._-_»_-__ $ 4,918 — 50 — 27 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢._$ 8,689 — 23 — 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 6.5 — 84 — 20 
PALESTINE: ops 12 none 
Postal receipts — sizes 9,596 + 7 + 12 
Value of building permits a“ 100,300 +44 +97 ROCKDALE: (pop. 2 sitteaed 
Bank debits (thousands) - neal 5,989 — 2 + 24 Postal receipts —....._-=—S = _$ 4,078 + 25 + 38 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) %. $ 12,271 — 3 + 1 Value of building aii _$ 56,600 | + 44 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__ 5.9 + 2 + 20 Bank debits (thousands) _____ = 4,028 + 18 + 12 
End-of-month deposits Shenae ?... pais 3 4,175 + 24 +17 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__..____... 12.5 + 9 + 8 
PAMPA: (pop. 16 ound Seaport 
Postal receipts _..._ a 12,250 — 9 + 1 
Value of building permits - $ 271,26 +23 +133 ###SAN ANGELO: (pop. 52,093) 
Bank debits (thousands) __.___ _.$ 14,046 — 13 — 2 Retail sales —= 4 Zs 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_. _$ 19,362 — 9 x Department and apparel stores ae i + 28 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_._______. 8.7 — 8 ae 44,125 + 7 + 16 
Value of building pareelie - Siiccibaniacinidisnennsiaak' > aa + 28 — 9 
Bank debits (thousands) _ ee 86,100 — 4 + 5 
PARIS: (pop. 21 ae) End-of-month deposits (thousands) 3 $ 42,992 — 18 — 8 
a he ree ie eee wa = Annual rate of deposit turnover___. : 10.0 + 8 + 9 
Department and apparel stones. icade — 22 + 28 Employment — ws 21,650 =e 0 
Postal receipts = P 14,062 vi nerd Manufacturing employment - 2,365 + 10 x 
Value of building permits ____. 81,405 == 22 +298 Percent of labor force unemployed awa 4.8 + 30 aa 4 
Bank debits (thousands) - Asien 12,027 — 22 + 5 — 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ nai $ 18,688 — 18 + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 10.6 — 13 + 6 SAN ANTONIO: cit 408,442) 
Retail sales* — 6 + 
EE LA a — 10 + 11 
PORT ARTHUR: (pop. 57,530) Automotive stores® ee ee 
BLESSES a Oe ee rie + 2 Department storesf ——______ = 8 — 
Automotive stores* . + 38 + 8 Drug stores* + 5 Fo 
Department and apparel stores_____ — 19 x Eating and drinking places* — - , = oe a0 
Drug stores* - evn RRS + 5 = f Filling IE eee ed —- 2 + 7 
Eating and drinking places*_ = + 43 — 7 Food stores* —— =e — 11 
“i eee + 18 4% Furniture and household 
Furniture and nee appliance stores® ————_________._._... a -—M +4 
appliance stores* ____ “mer x General merchandise stores® _ — 7 
Lumber, building sontextel, Lumber, building material, 
and beriware stores? ______. Pree = =a Mihara +17 + 18 
Postal receipts _ eae 88,199 + 12 4. 4 Postal receipts $ 464,278 + + 8 
Yanthitiusses: ¢ 99% -9 +2 Value of building permits ——________ $ 4,062,451 + 41 + 22 
Bank debits (thousands) - : 44,984 | + 4 Bank debits (thousands) _..............$ 361,902 + 2 — 5& 
End-of-month deposits meas t. _$ $7,341 ae 4 4 End-of-month deposits (thousands) t-. $ 808,510 — 22 — 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover____ : 14.5 — 8 + 4 Annual rate of deposit turnover____- 18.9 + 4 anes? 
Employment (area) > 79,100 — 4 — 1 Employment — 182,500 mee. 
Manufacturing employment (area). 26,540 — 1 — 8 Manufacturing employment —______. 20,625 = = 
Percent of labor force unemployed Percent of labor force unemployed 5.2 siaat — 1 
(area) 5.8 + 85 + 2 





For explanation of symbols, see page 23. 
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Percent change Percent change 
Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Sept 1953 Sept 1953 
Sept from from : Sept from rom 
City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 City and item 1953 Sept 1952 Aug 1953 
SAN MARCOS: (pop. 9,980) TEXARKANA: (pop. 40, = 
Postal receipts $ 9,486 + 6 + 8 Retail sales§ + 6 + 8 
Value of building permits _ ee 11,620 — 43 — 79 Department and apparel stores$_.___. bit — 9 + 10 
Bank debits (thousands) - = ee 5,682 — 10 + 10 Postel yeosipwee — 47,927 + 19 — 10 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) $ west $ 8,278 + 65 + 2 Value of building permits§ $ 96,175 + 49 + 21 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... 8.3 — 15 + 8 Bank debits (thousands) § - CR — 2 — 1 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t $ 18,153 — 35 — 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover__.____ 11.9 + 38 0 
SEGUIN: (pop. 9,733) . oo 
‘ecne staan mn ..2 aaa : B iil “ Percent of labor force unemployed$___.. 6.5 + 41 — 8 
Bank debits (thousands) _ .$ 7,495 — 6 + 8 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t_ the 4 15,820 + 8 x 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___.____. 5.7 — 10 + 2 TEXAS CITY: sella 16. ,620) 
Postal receipts — eb peices 12,547 + 6 + 8 
Value of building ooneie. oEn Ee. $ 286,824 — 30 + 4 
= Bank debits (thousands) — a 24,967 + 4 + 2 
ea (pop. 20,150) < t aie End-of-month deposits (thousands) t. $8 25,778 + 8 + 6 
Shacsietinad ani onuedenh ohaden if alla is +13 Annual rate of deposit turnover... 12.0 0 + 8 
reagan, bn aera = Employment (area) —-.... herons 47,150 — 8 — 2 
Postal receipts $ 22,737 + 2 + 16 Manufacturing cuales poner 11,470 5 + 1 
Value of building permits + $= 91,471 + 70 — 92 Pp ‘ 
ercent of labor force unemployed 
Bank debits (thousands) - oui 23,095 — 6 + 4 (nen) - 3.8 ro ire 
End-of-month deposits (thowands) $_ 3 15,151 — 7 + 2 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_____.. 18.6 — 8 + 65 
WAXAHACHIE: (pop. 11,204) 

WE TW i Postal receipts $ 6,637 — 44 — 8 
S E ATER: (pop. 13,619) Value of building permits — _$ 12,865 +167 + 85 
Department and apparel store sales... 89 ______. — 6 + 10 Bank debits (thousands) _ _$ 6,842 + 18 +100 
Pesta seseipts $ 12,898 — 7 +29 — gnd-of-month deposits (thousands)t$ 7,406 +14 +100 
Value of building permits — —% 28,560 a eat rae Annual rate of deposit turnover_______. 14.8 + 20 + 26 
Bank debits (thousands) - ee 7,324 — 8 
End-of-month deposits (hesmatn) $3 9,880 elton + 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover________. ae | tee 3 WACO: (pop. 84,706) 

Retail sales a a — 2 + 5 

“4 SI I a incites ae = — 20 + 12 
SNYDER: (pop. 12,010) a oe aoe 
Postal receipts % 8,464 —- 1 + 9 Denest tatonet ai a — 20 aid g 
epartment storesf > silaaniatacs 
Value of building permits —._..__ $ 148,190 + 94 + 50 Waraiiine and leeslicda 
Bank debits (th ds) 3 10,761 cnn + 1 antl t ; 5 
OI cl aiacectemicintipeinninsniine Snaiinntbiawn + 8 + 

End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 10,178 — 4 Gave cali taaroandixe stoves a aaoug + 8 
Annual rate of deposit turnover___. 12.5 + 4 Postel sesuiets 95,285 me + 8 

Value of building permits ——.._._.__. $ 850,939 — 85 + 7 

Bank debits (thousands) ~~~ By 77,892 + 2 +14 
TAYLOR: (pop. 9,071) End-of-month deposits (thousands)t_$ 63,502 +81 + 1 
TIE I ot ccescciScccrncincccnasiceiiarmens «8 meetin +11 +11 Annual rate of deposit turnover______. 14.8 — 2 + 18 
Postal receipts g 6,981 — 7 + 6 Employment 44,050 — 19 — 1 
Value of building permits __._.____.___$ 84,560 +110 + 30 Manufacturing employment ———__.__ 8,760 + 8 — 1 
Bank debits (th ds) $ 18,902 — 13 + 8 Percent of labor force unemployed... 4.3 + 43 — 46 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t__.$ 15,804 + 8 — 8 = 
Annual rate of deposit turnover______ 10.7 — 22 + 30 

WICHITA FALLS: (pop. 68 ln 

Retail sales ++ 9 + 18 
TEMPLE: (pop. 25,467) ’ Department and apparel stone. a ae ae — 10 + 25 
Retail sales sbi — 6 + 10 SIE I a iss crescent _$ 78,191 + 1 + 10 

Department and apparel stores... == ____ — 15 + 62 Value of building permits _....._...._...-.$ 315,650 — 65 — 57 
Postal receipt $ 26,687 + 2 + 5 Bank debits (thousands) — $ 76,091 — 65 — 2 
Value of building permits —— .._.__ t 84,425 — 68 — 80 End-of-month deposits (thousands) ¢_$ 96,848 — 10 x 
Bank debits (thousands) _._-.»»_»»»_>>_EE $ 18,284 — 12 + 7 Annual rate of deposit turnover_.____. 9.4 — 9 — 2 
End-of-month deposits (thousands) t._.$ 28,268 — 2 + 6 naa an cere oo aa —- 1 
Annual rate of deposit turnover_______ 9.7 — 10 + 4 Manufacturing employment —. 8,710 — 2 

Percent of labor force unemployed__..._. 5.2 + 4 
TYLER: (pop. 38,968) xChange is less than one half of one percent. 
Department and apparel store sales... sibieitinsadls — 15 + 52 *Preliminary. 
Postal receipts $ 60,364 + 86 + 40 tReported by the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas. 
Value of building permits _.......---..$ 622,258 + 67 — 88 tExcludes deposits to credit of banks. 
Bank debits (thousands) ~...._._.__$ 59,658 + 16 + 8 {Reported by the Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Uni- 
End-of-month deposits (thousands)¢...$ 56,190 x + 7 versity of Houston. 
Annual rate of deposit turnover... —_ 18.2 + 6 + 6 §Figures include Texarkana, Arkansas (pop. 15,875) and Texarkana, 


Texas (pop. 24,758). 
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BAROMETERS OF TEXAS BUSINESS 


Year-to-date Average 
Sept Aug July average month 
1953 1953 1953 1953 1952 











GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
+Index of Texas Business Activity (100.0) 14i* 140* 143* 146 136 
Index of bank debits......... 160 158 163 163 153 
Income payments to individuals in the U.S. (billions—seasonally adjusted 
at annual rate)... Bes as 287.0 $ 288.1 $ 2842 $ 269.7 
Index of wholesale Prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) 111.0 110.6 110.9 110.1 111.6 
Index of consumers’ prices in the U.S. (unadjusted) 115.2 115.0 114.7 114.2 113.5 
Index of postal receipts .... 171 159 171 163 153 
tIndex of miscellaneous freight carloadings in the Southwestern District 
(10.0) : tee 101 96 99 99 99 
Business corporation charters issued (number) of bg 261 301 317 278 
Business failures (number). 21 17 17 15 
Index of ordinary life insurance sales in the West South Central States 180 173 180 177 


Index of ordinary life insurance sales in Texas ; 181 173 188 185 


TRADE 

+Index of total retail sales (adjusted for price changes, 51.0) __- 136* 134* 139* 140 
Index of total retail sales 1s3* 150* 157° 157 
Durable-goods stores ; ae 152° 146* 154° 160 
Nondurable-goods stores : 154* 152° 158* 155 
Ratio of credit sales to net sales in department and apparel stores 65.7 63.1 59.9 63.7 
Ratio of collections to outstandings in department and apparel stores : 36.0 35.1 40.2 39.9 
Index of gasoline sales : : is vie 138 129 140 


PRODUCTION 


+Index of industrial electric power consumption (14.6) _.___ a Cones : 216 215 217 
tindex of crude vuns to stills (3.9) 2: 130 123 131 

Index of wheat grindings........................ wae . 58 58 64 

Index of cottonseed crushed......... 102 179 174 

Index of southern pine production (1935-39=100, unadjusted ) he 119 128 127 

Index of dairy product manufacturing... 63 59 61 79 
+Index of urban building permits (adjusted for price e changes, “sae 111° 91* 97* 115 

Index of urban building permits ......... at 144* iE jag 144 

tIndex of crude petroleum production RR 124 129 129 126 

{Index of total electric power consumption (3.0) - SIs 215 228 217 : 
Index of industrial production in the U.S. (1935-39—100) 234° 236* 238 219 
Index of cement production... ; 143 41 146 146 
Construction contracts awarded (thousands) . : $140,743 $ 84,960 j $101,359 $111,344 


AGRICULTURE 


Index of farm cash income (unadjusted) ......... 129 94 73 77 108 
Index of prices received by farmers (1909- 14=100, unadjusted). 262 270 272 277 332 
Index of prices paid by farmers in the U.S. (parity omar Teeaneesttaan 

co Se) SRL ieee = Sen 277 279 279 279 286 
Parity ratio 95 97 98 99 116 
Index of prices rec eived by farmers—livestock (unadjusted, 1909-14100) 282 281 288 302 371 
Index of prices received by farmers—all crops (unadjusted, 1909-14=100) 246 261 260 257 303 


FINANCE 


Loans, reporting member banks in Dallas district (millions). 1,771 1,782 1,776 
Loans and investments, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
(millions) 3,162 3,209 3,188 


$ 1,767 1,609 
$ 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks in Dallas district 
2,449 2,477 2,486 $ 2,455 2,385 
$ 
$ 
$ 


3,125 2,999 


(millions) $ 
Bank debits in 20 cities OS eee es $ 5,329 5,198 3,004 5,478 
Revenue receipts of the State Comptroller (thousands) ................... $ 50,896 56,669  $ 62,935 62,094 , 
Federal Internal Revenue collections (thousands) nb $144,739 157,446 $124,821 202,207 $214,228 


LABOR 
Total nonagricultural employment (thousands) 2,278.4" 2,269.2 2,275.3 2,264.0 2,215.2 
Total manufacturing employment (thousands) ........ 435.0* 437.9 438.8 437.3 425.9 
Durable-goods employment (thousands) .. oes 206.0* 208.3 209.8 207.4 203.3 
Nondurable-goods employment (thousan ds) .. 229.0* 229.6 229.0 229. 0 222, 6 





All figures are for Texas unless otherwise indicated. All indexes are based on the average months for 1947-49 except where indicated and are 


adjusted for seasonal variation (except annual indexes). 
Manufacturing employment estimates have been adjusted to first quarter 1952 benchmarks. 


*Preliminary. 

+The index of business activity is a weighted average of the indexes indicated by a dagger (t). The weight given each index in computing the 
composite is given in parentheses. 

tNew series. Index computed from estimates of retail sales published by Bureau of the Census. 





